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The Architect's Opportunity 


By Natt Piper 


Editor’s Note:—T his is the first of a series of short articles written for the attention of any architect who is comscious 
of an apathetic and unappreciative public and who desires to create a greater and more intelligent demand for architec- 
tural services. Although executives in the larger offices will find these brief articles useful, they were written pri- 
marily to aid the average architect, and to suggest ways to stimulate business for the smaller office. 


he average architect is not prominent enough in 

his community. He is apt to evade or neglect 

his civic duties, and relegate them to the atten- 
tion of men not nearly so well fitted to discharge 
them. The school board is very likely made up of a 
department store manager, a worn-out astronomer, a 
club woman, and two other “prominent persons.” 
The architect apathetically allows the municipal 
authorities to put a mortician, a dentist, and a fash- 
ionable florist upon the city planning board—and how 
rare is the city with an architect on the art commis- 
sion. Upon every building committee that was ever 
appointed it does seem that the lawyer takes his place 
to protect the legal aspects of the proposed building 
operation, while the architect’s assistance is often rated 
far below that of the contractor’s. 

Sincere desire to aid, coupled with aggressiveness on 
the part of architects, is necessary to overcome condi- 
tions like these. The untrained and non-professional 
man is aggressive enough—and is appointed to posi- 
tions that flatter him, and allow him forcibly to dictate 
unethical and unbusinesslike methods for architects to 
follow. Those methods lead to controversy and dis- 
trust, with final results that are weird, impossible, and 
wasteful of time, energy, and money. 

There are some positions that the architect can fill 
better than any other business man. 

A building committee, for instance, formed to pro- 
mote a lodge building; the new church; a municipal 
project. We have heard the argument that should an 
architect sit upon this committee, he would not have a 
chance for the commission. ‘Two thirds of the time 
he will have a better chance, and it very often occurs 
that he does not want the commission. If the latter 
case prevails, a grand opportunity presents itself to give 
correct advice to the other members of the committee, 
and to educate them about ethical and professional 
practice. The architect member can mold opinions 
about design and will not allow untrained minds to 
hamper the architect who is eventually engaged. 

In Canada, most of the larger cities maintain the 
office of “City Architect,” comparable to our building 
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department or building inspector. But our offices in 
this respect are filled with engineers, usually, and not 
architects. The department that checks plans, and 
writes legislation governing building operations, should 
most assuredly be supervised by an architect. 

By all means an architect should be asked to sit upon 
the school board. In somé cases he must refuse, for 
he may be after school work. But what of the archi- 
tect who is not interested in school work—the resi- 
dence man, or one engaged exclusively in church 
work. His presence would be an incalculable help. to 
the board and of the greatest value to his fellows. 

Then there is Chamber of Commerce work. One 
of our prominent architects, a man engaged in school 
work almost entirely, is the president of the largest 
chamber on the Pacific coast, and he told the writer 
that he could have had many opportunities to be in on 
the ground floor in many industrial building enterprises. 
Not interesting, perhaps, to a school man, but think 
how another architect might honestly profit. Chamber 
of Commerce work in the community is always pro- 
gressive, and progress sooner or later leads to building. 
The Chamber ordinarily gains the first inkling of 
new enterprises—information valuable to an architect. 

In addition to the things that are promoted by 
organizations, committees and commissions, there are 
many other things in civic life that would be better 
because of an architect’s participation. There are 
parks to be laid out, civic center problems to solve, 
municipal theatres, stadiums, auditoriums, comfort 
stations, clubhouses, natatoriums, and community 
buildings of all kinds to be built. There are parkway 
and street planting, ornamental lighting systems, street 
decorating, playgrounds—and every item can well 
claim the attention of architects, at least insofar as to 
insist that one of their number be placed on the com- 
mittee, or commission, that develops the idea. 

In fact, all public affairs that will be helped by the 
constructive, creative talent of the architect should find 
one or more of the members of our profession in- 
directly, or directly, in charge. 
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SKETCH FOR NEW YORK CIVIC CENTER BY FRANCIS S. SWALES, ARCHITECT 


DRAWN IN 1928 FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES——-VIEW FROM AM. TEL. & TEL. CO. BUILDING 
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The Architect and the Grand Plan 


An Important Discussion of a Vital Topic 


By Francis S. Swales 


Editor’s Note:—T his is the first of a series of articles discussing the relation of the architect to city planning. The 
author believes firmly in the desirability of architectural generalship in the planning of cities, towns, and great estates and 
will endeavor to show how the architect can benefit both himself and his community by assuming leadership in this field. 


to meet anticipated conditions and requirements 
for a period of time—as long as may be reason- 
ably foreseen—is the major subject of the modern 
architect’s training. Both while at college preparing for 
experience and during the period of experience in prac- 
tice which is, or should be, 


Pern as a preconceived, constructive program 


things pleasing to the senses of feeling, hearing, and, 
above others, of seeing. It is understood to be that 
° . e 
which appears to be the best of things seen or heard; 
the most satisfying and pleasure giving; those which 
charm, soothe, create, or stir noble emotions. It is 
found in form, space, color hue, mass, rhythm, meter, 
movement, atmosphere, 





his lifetime, it is the subject 
with which his thoughts 
are chiefly occupied. 
Whether the planning 
is for a minor place of 
residence of an individual 
or for the largest in- 
habited region of a part 
of the world, the essen- 
tial aim and immediate 
object are the same. All 
worthy planning has for 
its aim greater human 
happiness, which it en- 
deavors to achieve 
through the quest of 








and style. In art it com- 
prises order, convenience, 
facility, and healthfulness 
fitted to the philosophy 
and modes of time and 
place. Anything visible 
without beauty is only 
partly useful, continually 
calling for improvement 
and expense. 

The effect of beauty 
on economic values in the 
planning of large areas— 
villages, cities, and regions 
as large as states—has be- 
come a subject of popu- 











beauty. 
However interpreted, 


Coleridge says that “The 
Roman definition of 
beauty is ‘multitude in unity’ and there is no doubt 
such is the principle of beauty.” It is the cause of 
which Keats gives the emotional effect in his lines: 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 

Pass into nothingness.” 
Although prosaically and dictionarily it means “that 
which is pleasing to the senses,” popular usage of the 
word today seems to limit its descriptive power to 


FLORENCE (THE ROMAN CITY SHADED) 


that eminent word Am example of a rectangular block center with radial and understand the art of the 
Beauty cannot be too circumferential roads beyond. Via Strozzi and Via del few who have produced 
much emphasized. Corso form axis of city. The Roman planned city forms it, and to place it at the 


the modern center. 


VIEW OF BOLOGNA AT THE TIME OF DANTE—A CITY OF EARLY SKYSCRAPERS 
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lar and philosophic study 
by many who seek to 


service of the many. This 
is an educational effect of 
public learning brought about by the teachings of 
apostles of progress whose hopes of the future are based 
on knowledge of the past, and of those secure and 
underlying principles which are its fundamentals. 
These apostles are convinced that the greatest good 
for the greatest number (the whole people) lies in the 
truest appraisal of values, such as are expressed in the 
enduring value of beauty produced by the arts during 
outstanding periods of civilization of all times; and in 
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MONUMENT FOR APPROACH FROM HUDSON RIVER TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Francis S. Swales and William A. Boring, Associated Architects 
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THE ARCHITECT AND THE GRAND PLAN 





EDINBURGH OLD AND NEW IN 1829—A PLANNED ANNEX TO AN OLD NATURAL GROWTH 


nothing is this more important than in the balanced 
planning for the orderly, facile operation of a great, 
populous community. 

Recent passage of acts by State legislatures, enabling 
cities, towns, and villages to appoint “Planning 
Boards,” has directed greater public attention to the 
idea of a grand or “master” plan, and a lively public 
interest is now evinced in it. ‘The public, by expe- 
rience gathered in driving automobiles, realizes that 
much is at fault in our cities in the arrangement of 
blocks, streets, crossings, overhead “mental hazards” ; 
that there are many accidents resulting in deaths, per- 
manent injuries, and loss of property from such causes; 
and more from the 


of great size meandering in the streets, water pressure 
tanks rising above hillsides from lower levels, and mis- 
planned bridge approaches, water fronts and “parks” 
which are no more than mere vacant and generally 
useless land. 

Nuisances of odor, such as abbatoirs and contagious 
disease hospitals, city refuse dumps, and noxious manu- 
factures are crowded into the districts inhabited by 
the poor. ‘The cost to maintain health and avoid epi- 
demics is obviously huge. The cost of traffic delays 
is greater, while the cost of supporting older buildings 
in declined or declining areas in cities (where condi- 
tions are similar to those in New York) are appalling 
in magnitude. Especially 








nuisances of sight which 
obstruct view, such as 
posts under elevated rail- 
ways, signboards, acute- 
angled sites built upon too 
closely to the building 
lines at the point, huge 
gas-holders, clouds of 
smoke and steam from 
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those are evident when 
considered in their bear- 
ing upon the indebtedness 
of the city, caused by 
erroneous neglect of 
proper civic planning and 
by the loose assumptions, 
long maintained, that 
planning is automatic, a 
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power stacks, extremely 
cumbersome trams and 
tramways, motor trucks 
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EXAMPLE OF A MEDIAEVAL PLANNED CITY 
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simple growth, cr that it 
can be done by anybody, 
and therefore may be left 
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to the judgment of indi- 
vidual land owners and 
the employees of city de- 
partments. 

That something has 
been wrong for a long 
time in past planning of 
American cities, and con- 
tinues to go wrong in 
many while showing 
great improvement in 
others, leads to the con- 
clusion that it can be 
righted by changes in 
present method of admin- 
istration. Some cities in 
a this country, notably 
Washington, shame all 
others in adaptability to 
changes of conditions of 
traffic and ease of healthy 
growth, accompanied by 
beauty of effect and gen- 
eral convenience. “But 
Washington,” it is said, 
“was planned as a new 
city on a clean sheet of 
paper.” ‘To which is re- 
sponded, “‘So was most of 
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PLAN OF CANBERRA, BY WALTER B. GRIFFIN 





An outstanding example of a modern capital city planned 
with sound theory as the fundamental basis. Note 
classified uses of areas. 


DRAWN BY FRANCIS S. SWALES, ARCHITECT, FOR THE REGIONAL PLAN OF NEW YORK 
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New York—at least the 
part of it known as Man- 
hattan—and the part that 
was ‘planned’ is worse 
than the old part at the 
southern end which was 
not.” It appears by com- 
parison that there is a 
difference in conception of 
plans—one is designed 
for growth and changes, 
in the light of well 
founded theory and of 
examples of its successful 
applications—the other is 
merely Jaid-out, “stiff, 
stark, and cold!” The 
first is “scientific” or tra- 
ditional, going to roots 
and origins to understand 
growths—the latter is 
**practical,’’ which is 
merely a habit, proving 
itself bad. 

Those plans which 
have beautified cities are 
due to the guidance of 
architecturally educated 
designers. The publicity 





SKETCH STUDY FOR CIVIC CENTER OF NEW YORK LOOKING EAST FROM WOOLWORTH BUILDING 









THE ARCHITECT AND THE GRAND PLAN 
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THE NEW DELHI, BY SIR EDWIN LUTYENS 
A modern planned annex to an old city. British Gov- 
ernment capital in India. Repeating the idea of 
Edinburgh but on lines borrowed from plans of 
Washington and Canberra. 


regarding civic and regional planning preceding legis- 
lation has made the fact more or less known to the 
public and understood by the legislatures. ‘This leads 
to greater opportunities for architects in a formerly 
time-honored and important branch of architectural 
work. 

What part in such planning should be taken by 
Architects? How did this idea of unifying the plans 
of cities come about? How and where did city plan- 
ning originate? Were cities ever designed as an 
entirety—when and where? Is it a new idea or an 
old one revived? If an old one, how did it become 
forgotten or left out of modern planning? Has any- 
thing been done by replanning—where and with 
what results? What can be done in our commercial 
cities—in New York for example or in a smaller 
manufacturing or residential city, and what is expected 
to result from it? Who should administer it? How 
should it start and how proceed? What is the relation 
of regional planning to city planning? Are central- 
ized Planning Boards likely to possess the knowledge 
and wisdom necessary to undertake such work, or will 
they result in another incubus on public affairs? What 
should be the personnel? Is such legislation (permit- 
ting appointment of Planning Boards) wise, or just 
“a noble experiment”? 

Such questions are now frequently being asked. 
Some are readily answered and easily supported by 
convincing evidence; others are more problematical 
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and require more of theorem, hypothesis, and demon- 
stration. ‘They must be answered by such architects 
as extend their professional advice to the great field 
of city planning. An attempt to answer them, as far 
as seems necessary to architectural students, in a brief 
review of the background or history of theory and 
practice, together with a sketch of more recent prog- 
ress of the subject, -is the purpose of this essay. 

That the part which the architect should take is 
essentially the design (of the general plan in the first 
place and of chief points or centers of interest as the 
city grows) is obvious to all students of civic design, 
but more especially to architects trained in “monu- 
mental” planning, which is the greatest tradition of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris that has been 
adopted by most American schools of architecture, as 
the chief guide to training. But the fact needs to be 
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WILLIAM PENN’S PLAN OF PHILADELPHIA 


An example of an American planned city. From Triggs’ 
“Town Planning.” 
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broadcast by the members of the architectural profes- 


) less well informed that 
¢ “planning” is somehow 

part of ‘‘engineering,’’ 
and ‘‘architecture’’ is 
something else merely 
decorative or ornamental 





in excess of the actually 
necessary work. ‘That 
the engineering of plan- 
ning—the chief engineer- 
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ing of all visible works— = ~ 
‘ “hes °¥ od 
is solely the province of — ee 
the architect, and that no mee “se i 
other profession whatso- reat retin i> yapcclanas Suge sy 
ever has either the train- vei 
ing in theory or practice KHARTOUM—A PLANNED CITY BY A RIVER 


of the subject to fit it to Note development into a semicircular area centered about 
cope with all problems of the Governor’s palace and gardens. 
the larger aspects of soci- 
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quickly reached, is probably as old as weapons—which 
sion throughout the country, until it is more thoroughly may have been the original cause. It becomes more 
understood by the public. ‘The architect’s part in necessary as numbers and complications of units, with 
“buildings” is to some extent fairly* well grasped, dependent and variable parts, increase. To some de- 
though a vague idea still prevails among the people gree, for any structure, a preconceived plan always 








existed; and “planning” 
and “unification” of a 
building or a community 
mean substantially the 
same thing—one the 
process, the other the 
result. 

Historic development of 
the unified or monu- 
mental or civic plan, 
beginning in Egypt, 
extended to Babylon, 
Greece, Carthage, Rome 
and her colonies, then on 
its way westward to Paris 
where it flourished and 
influenced the modern 
world, including the 
L’Enfant plan of Wash- 


ology and economics involved in grand plans, are facts ington, before the so-called industrial revolution tended 
requiring better public information. Ordinary plan- to set aside all beautiful things during a period of sixty 
ning, or the tendency to put things in orderly rows or seventy years, especially in England and America. 
or groups such that they may be easily found and Again the later developments of Paris, under Napoleon 
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PROPOSED CAUSEWAY FROM ROCKAWAY TO SANDY HOOK PASSING UNDER AMBROSE CHANNEL 
WITH LIGHTHOUSES ONE MILE APART ON EITHER SIDE OF CHANNEL 


Col. William J. Wilgus, Civil Engineer, and Francis 8. Swales, Architect 
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III, influenced the revival of civic design by Daniel 
Burnham in his plans for the Chicago World’s Fair 
and the future development of Chicago and Washing- 
ton on architectural lines. 

The plan for a small temporary residential town in 
its simplest forms, of mere square or rectangular blocks 
(as at Kahun, Egypt, about 2500 B. C. and the 
earliest known instance of a planned town), requires 
no more thought than mere spacing and measuring— 
the work of a surveyor. If two good streets are pro- 
vided crossing at right angles, and an ample, unoccu- 
pied area at the center, a good beginning has been 
made for almost any extension. ‘The element of 
radius, or shortest distance from circumferential dis- 
tricts to the center, does not become important 
until the area becomes large—say a half-mile 
square—and the walking distance considerable; when 
the difference between the length of the hypothe- 
nuse and two sides of a triangle begin to count 
in time and fatigue to the pedestrian, and the tendency 
to crowd into the center of the town becomes noted. 
As population increases, large, constructed places of 
public assembly increase to a size requiring two or 
more town blocks. <A temple, theatre, stadium, or 
similar structure blocks a highway, and the need of 
means of getting around it and to get about through 
it are felt. The former accommodates the carriage 
and the latter the pedestrian. 

Streets are expected to be used to the extent of their 
capacity at peak load and in both directions. At “rush 
hours” their ordinary crossings become congested unless 
widened at intersections, and congestion becomes 
acute at the entrances or exits of a structure, forming 
an obstruction to a central street unless the space all 
around the obstruction is widened to make compensa- 
tion and is further assisted by open space. Such open 
spaces invite congregations. 

Wherever people congregate more or less conges- 
tion or stoppage is inevitable. Human beings, like 
moths, are attracted by light or bright spots, and, in 
common with most other animals, join in herds. ‘There 
may be neither need nor reason, other than that they 
do so, and it becomes a habit and custom—hence, in 
the absence of a prohibitory statute, a “law” or rule 
of the game of life, to be obeyed. Religious and court 
functions in ancient Egypt, merchandising in Greece, 
and reception of troops in Rome are given as the prac- 
tical reasons for the early construction of colonnaded 
squares open to the street in the centers of densely 
populated areas or cities. It was probably not due to 
any modern subterfuge of “congestion” or pretended 
need of relief therefrom or of “light” or “air,” but a 
desire for a sumptuous gathering place, where people 
might meet for whatever reason, or lack of reason, 
they chose—to congest, loiter, look, and gossip, and to 
be in the shade, out of the hamseen, or winds, and 
under protection from too much light and heat from 
the sun, and from wet in case of rain. Such centers, 
during greatest use by pedestrians, obstruct all wheel 
traffic and are consequently best placed off its routes— 
yet they require their own avenues of approach and 
means of moving around within their perimeters or, in 
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SKETCH FOR.L'GHTHOUSE ON CAUSEWAY L 


AS SHOWN BY DRAWING OPPOSITE 


Col. W. J. Wilgus, C. E., and F. S. Swales, Architect 


other words, access and an internal circulation. 
Boulevards with fine trees, fountains, monuments, 
arches, lawns, and flower beds are popularly supposed 
to have been put into Paris by Haussmann “to relieve 
traffic,” but in reality were designed to create drives; 
and round points and plaza connections to circulate 
it. (As a matter of fact, the finest boulevards of 
Paris existed before Haussmann was born and were 
created by the architects of Louis XIV.) 


It is mainly due to memory of places of beautiful 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH AND STUDY OF PROPOSED TWO-LEVEL DEVELOPMENT—WEST SIDE OF MANHATTAN ISLAND 


INCLUDING PROVISION FOR OCEAN TERMINAL WITH 1100 FOOT PIERS—FRANCIS S. SWALES, ARCHITECT 


Project of the Regional Plan of New York of the Russell Sage Foundation. Photograph above by Fairchild Aerial Surveys. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND THE GRAND PLAN 


effect, especially of Paris and Washington or various 
expositions visited or seen in pictures, that Americans of 
today are attracted to the subject of replanning cities 
on a grand scale. ‘Traveling the world in reality, or 
in moving pictures, and seeing so much that America 
lacks, which it might obtain at less cost than it now 
pays, a change-loving public is good-naturedly in- 
sistent upon such better control and administration of 


public affairs as will enable us also to obtain the amen- 
ities found in the best older civilizations which have 
paid more attention to planning for them than we. 
The demand is strengthened by a shrewd estimate 
that beauty pays dividends in cash, as well as in pleas- 
ure. Intuition—the highest form of knowledge— 
guides and confirms the estimate. More and more 
planning will be done, because it pays. 
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PASTEL SKETCH, STUDY FOR SOUTH END OF CIVIC CENTER, NEW YORK 


DRAWN BY FRANCIS S&S SWALES, ARCHITECT, FOR THE REGIONAL PLAN OF NEW YORK 
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A typical modern roof-tree raising celebration—see text opposite. 














A modern flag-raising atop the new Waldorf Astoria Hotel—an outgrowth of the roof-tree custom. 
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Our Queerest Building Custom 


By ‘William Collins 


uilders practice some strange customs. ‘Take, 

for example, the corner-stone ceremony. Per- 

haps this has never impressed most of us as being 
queer because we seldom question customs with which 
we have grown up. But, when one actually thinks of 
it, the placing of a special stone in the corner of the 
building filled with records, coins, and trinkets of all 
kinds is a strange proceeding when viewed in the light 
of our present-day civilization. 

It is said in its defense that the corner-stone pre- 
serves for posterity a record of our present-day civili- 
zation. While this was undeniably true in earlier 
times it cannot be justified on this ground today. 
There are better means of accomplishing this purpose 
than the corner-stone affords. ‘The answer is that we 
are unconsciously continuing the practice of a very 
ancient building rite. 

Strange as the corner-stone ceremony appears when 
subjected to a critical 


different answer from almost every one of them. 
Some will tell you it is done in celebration of the suc- 
cessful erection of the building to its highest point. 
Others will tell you the roof-tree is placed to indicate 
that the structure has been raised without a fatal acci- 
dent. ‘The superstitious will explain that it is a symbol 
of good luck to the workmen and to the future occu- 
pants of the building. 

These and many other reasons are given for this 
custom. But, like the corner-stone ceremony the 
raising of a roof-tree is one of those traditions our 
fathers handed down to us and we blindly carry it on. 
The reasons they gave for it are forgotten, so we 
apply our own, even as our fathers did in their time. 

Wuat ts Back oF Tuis Custom? 

It is necessary to go back to the dawn of civilization 
to find the origin of this ceremony. In those days 
Europe was covered with a vast primeval forest. Some 
idea of its extent and 





analysis, it pales by com- 
parison with the queerest 
custom we have in the 
building industry — the 
raising of a roof-tree or 
roof-bush. What does it 
mean? Where and how 
did it originate? Here is 
a ceremony that is almost 
as common as the corner- 
stone placing. It is 
familiar to builder and 
layman alike, for who has 
not seen the workmen 
fasten a branch of a tree 
or a bush to the topmost 
part of a building as soon 
as the framework reaches 


its highest point? 








character is attested to in 
the comparatively recent 
time of Julius Caesar. 
Germans calling upon 
him told him that they 
had travelled for two 
months through the Her- 
cenian Forest without 
coming to the end of it. 
History refers to vast 
forests in England and 
classical writings contain 
many allusions to forests 
in Italy that have also 
since disappeared. 

To early man who in- 
habited these forests, trees 
were the most important 


thing in life. Their fruit 








Up New England way 


and nuts furnished an un- 


they call such a celebra- Early man found shelter in the natural leafy bowers of failing source of food. 


tion a ‘‘roof-raisin’.’’ 


Out in the Middle West 
where it was most commonly used in the building’ of 
barns it acquired the name of “barn-raisin’.” Here in 
the East it is usually referred to as a “roof-tree” or 
“roof-bush raising.” Around the East in particular 
the roof-tree is placed on all kinds of structures from 
small houses to skyscrapers. During the past year the 
topping out of the fifty-three-story Irving Trust Com- 
pany building, No. 1 Wall Street, New York, was 
marked by the placing of a fir tree on the topmost 
column. 

What is the explanation of this weird practice? It 
is totally unrelated to any of our present-day customs. 
Ask the workmen for its meaning and you will get.a 
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the dense forests. Their low hanging 


branches, covered with 
vines, formed natural leafy bowers where he made 
his home; and the fallen dead wood furnished him 
with kindling for the fire that dispelled the’ gloom of 
night and kept him warm. Little wonder that men 
came to worship trees. In fact tree worship became 
the common form of religion in these times, the oak- 
worshipping Druids of Ireland being among the last 
people of Europe to be converted to Christianity. 
Living in the midst of such a gloomy and oftentimes 
eerie environment it was natural that these early chil- 
dren of the forest should ascribe personalities to trees. 
They thought that each tree had a spirit like their 
own. They thought, according to Scandinavian 
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Man’s first building effort was crowned with a roof-tree 


mythology, that man originated from a tree. It was, 
therefore, natural for them to think that the soul of 
man returned to the trees and that trees were capable 
of sensation and consciousness. It is said that until 
very recently the folk who lived in Needwood Forest, 
an elderwood grove in England, were careful not to 
cut down a standing tree without first asking the 
tree’s permission. They were afraid of what the 
“Elder-Mother” might do to avenge such an act. 
Before proceeding, therefore, the woodchopper would 
ask her leave thus: “Owd Gal, give me some of thy 
wood and Qi will give thee some of moine when Oi 
graws inter a tree.” Similar customs are practiced 
by many primitive peoples in every corner of the world. 

Just how seriously the Germans took their tree- 
worship is indicated by an old law that laid a ferocious 
penalty on one who dared to peel the bark of a stand- 
ing tree. The culprit’s navel was to be cut out and 
nailed to the part of the tree which he had peeled and 
he was to be driven round and round the tree until 
all his entrails were wound about its trunk. The 
intention was to replace the dead bark with this 
human substitute. It was prompted by the thought 
that trees had souls like men and that they should 
be treated according. 


THE First Roor-TreEE RAIsING 


Something more awesome than the fear of the tree 
spirits must have forced early man to abandon his 
natural leafy bower for a house built with his own 
hands. Perhaps it was the womenfolk who demanded 
an improved shelter. Whatever it was it created a 
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problem with the possibility of dire Jonsequences. The 
wood of trees was his natural building material, but 
how might he get this wood without incurring the 
wrath of the tree spirits? If these spirits became suffi- 
ciently incensed they were capable of bringing 
pestilence, disease, fire, and famine upcn him and his 
family. He probably had many sleepless nights before. 
deciding upon a scheme for appeasing his fearsome 
neighbors. 

With a plan of action well thought out, he addressed 
the trees of the forest with his best oratory. He 
recalled to the trees the consideration and friendliness 
which he had always shown them. He and the trees 
of the forest had always been friends and he wanted to 
continue that relationship. He disliked putting his 
friends to any trouble but there was a great favor that 
he wanted to ask. In order to live comfortably among 
them he needed some of their wood to build himself 
a house. He meant no harm and vowed that he still: 
held all trees in high regard. If they would grant 
his request he hoped that he, in some way, would be 
able to return the favor. 

The trees giving forth no sign of displeasure, he took 
for granted their acquiesence. He pulled or hacked 
down those that suited his purpose and built his hut. 
But to make certain that there would be no lingering 
resentment in the spirit thus disturbed he decided to 
leave the topmost leafy branch attached to the top of 
his structure so that the tree spirit would not be ren- 
dered homeless. Such a contrite gesture to the tree 
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A roof-tree party in Germany 

















spirits, he reasonéd, was bound to convince them of 
Having done this he prepared a feast 
in celebration. " Before partaking of it himself he first 
ministered to the fancied wants of the tree spirits in 
order to propitiate them thoroughly. 
wine on the ground to quench their thirsts and placed 
food there so that they would be completely won over 


his sincerity. 


by this show of hospitality. 
Then he and his family 
feasted and gorged them- 
selves and drank toasts 
of good luck to the new 
dwelling. 


THE MoriveE CHANGES 


As time went on, the 
early conception of 
tree worship gradually 
changed. In its final de- 
velopment the individual 
tree spirits merged, in the 
mind of man, into a forest 
god who could pass freely 
from tree to tree. This 
spirit lost its early ferocity 
and took on a new and 
more admirable character. 
It was credited with 
making the sun shine, the 
rain fall, the crops grow, 
the flocks and herds mul- 
tiply, and the women 
more fruitful. 


OUR QUEEREST BUILDING CUSTOM 






He poured 


“‘roof-beer,” 


Simmeriprud, 


as nene Hang ift anigeridt't, 


Gededt, gemauert ijt 3 nidt, 

Rod fonnen YHegen und Connenidein 
Bon oben und iiberall herein. 

Tram rujen wir jum Meijter der’ Welt, 


* Er wolle von dan Himmelajelt 


Nur Heil und Seqen glefen ans 
Dier tiber Mejes offme Hans; 
Su eberit well’ ex gut Gedeihn 


Ju die Rornbsden uns vericibu, 


i 


An die Stube Fleif} und Fréniiagfeit, 


du Me Kidde Mah und Reinlidteit, 


~ 


Sn ben Stall Gejundpeit allermeiit, 


Mua den Keller deme Wein cinen quien Geift; 
Die Renjter und Pyerten woll er weibn, 
Tah nidts unieligs fonum’ berein 

Und dak aus dicier neuen Thiir 


Bald fromme Kindlein jpringen fitr. 


character of the celebration. 








How EvuropEans RalsE THE RooF-TREE 
In Sweden they have given the name of “Taklasol” 
to this builder’s rite, which, when translated, means 
this undoubtedly being indicative of the 


In Sweden and Norway 


they have a distinct preference for wreaths of birch 
leaves. 


These wreaths are usually tied with red 


ribbons and fastened to 
the topmost part of the 
structure. Oftentimes a 
lantern in the shape of a 
pyraimd is hung in the 
middle of the wreath. 
On its sides are painted 
the initials of the archi- 
tect and builder together 
with symbols of the 
builder’s trade such as a 
carpenter’s square, plum- 
bob, hammer, and saw, 
etc. It was probably just 
such a wreath that Ibsen’s 
“Master Builder” sought 
to hang on the tower of a 
house he was building 
when he slipped from the 
scaffolding and fell to his 
death. 

In some parts of Ger- 
many they use branches of 
fir trees shaped into a 
crown and tied with 


bright colored ribbons. 





In these more modern 
times the roof-tree was 
no longer raised to propi- 
tiate the outraged tree 
spirits. The form of the 
custom remained the 
same but men sought by 
suggestion and magic to 
enlist the good offices of the forest god. By placing 
the tree branches on top of their houses they thought 
they were insuring the fertility of their land and the 
fecundity of the cattle and women who lived beneath 
their roofs. 


Run, Maurer, dedet und mauret aus! 


As an added magic charm men decorated their 
roof-trees with gaily colored ribbons, slips of bright 
colored paper, strings of painted eggs, and bunches of 
flowers. ‘The eggs and flowers being symbols of life 
and fertility, they sought again by magic to insure 
plentiful crops, ever multiplying flocks and herds, and 
a large family of children, the latter, of course, being 
a necessary factor in the farming communities of those 
days. 

Even as there is no uniformity in the form of this 
custom in this country so there is a lack of uniformity 
in the character of its practice in Europe where it 
originated. Different sections of the same country 


developed slightly different forms in the detail of this 
ceremony. 


Ter Seqen Gottes it im Haws. 


“The Joiner’s Prayer,’ from Ludwig Uhlana’s 
book of verse 


Here the celebration be- 
comes most festive. 
Everyone, from the 
school children to the 
mayor of the town, is in- 
vited. A parade headed 
by a band proceeds to the 
new house, the tree crown 
being carried by the most beautiful girl in town. ‘The 
crown is placed by the master carpenter who recites 
some verses appropriate to such an occasion. A free 
translation of one of these verses which was popularly 
known in the early Nineteenth Century is taken from 


Ludwig Uhland’s book of verse: 
THE JOINER’S PRAYER 


These walls stand strong on every side 
Yet open to the sky, 
Pray let Thy bounteous blessings fall 
Like sunshine, from on hgh— 
Master of the World, Thy beauty, 
Thy skill we now entreat 
Thy Blessings, in abundance 
To make our task complete. 


May the barn know Harvest’s plenty 
Gold corn, Thy fruit and food, 

Within these halls may virtue reign 
All kindness, and all good— 
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May the kitchen and the cellar 
Yield many a gracious feast, 
And the stable’s warmth give shelter 
To willing, healthy beast; 
May the feet of happy children 
Bring their gladness through the door 
And may Thy blessings be enshrined 
W ithin—forevermore! 


Lapsing into a more humorous vein the master car- 
penter repeats a shorter verse three times between as 
many drinks from a glass of wine. When this is done 
he dashes the empty glass upon the ground, the band 
strikes up, and everyone joins in a folk song. ‘Then, 
on with the feast, followed by dancing. 


THE AMERICAN OBSERVANCE Is More PRosaIc 


The American counterpart of this celebration was 
to be found in our Middle West barn raisings 
when every farmer was his own builder. These 
parties, however, were as much utilitarian as social in 
nature. The owner of the barn placed and blocked 
his sills, assembled and cut his timbers, laid out his 
trusses and then invited all his neighbors from the 
countryside to help him raise the building. While the 
men were thus at work the womenfolk were busy 
preparing a feast. .When the framework was raised 


a branch of a tree was fastened to the top amid copious 
beer drinking, after which the feast was served. 

If there was any formality about the placing of the 
roof-tree it is certain that it was rather impromptu. 
Up in New England they tell a story of a giant car- 


penter who became the self-appointed master of cere- 
monies at all roof-tree parties in his vicinity. After 
fastening the tree branch, his contribution to the festivi- 
ties consisted of standing on his head on the ridge pole. 
He continued this feat for many years until he finally 
fell to his death. 

The modern roof-tree party ranges from the mere 
placing of a branch of a tree on the topmost part of 
the building frame to elaborate parties. These latter 
affairs are carried on in the spirit of play much as we 
carry on the spirit of Santa Claus. Those who know 
the history of this custom decorate their roof-trees in 


Courtesy of E. Weyhe 
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the same way they do in Europe. This festive touch 
adds that thing that transforms a decorated Christmas 
tree into something more than a mere tree. ' The 
owner is introduced to the workmen, following which, 
food is served. Often the owner’s family and friends 
attend, thereby giving it a real party atmosphere. From 
a practical standpoint this celebration gives the owner, 
architect, and builder an opportunity to mingle with 
the workmen when thc luncheon is served. Many 
believe that this produces a good-will among the 
workers that is reflected in a greater personal interest 
in the work with better craftsmanship as a direct result. 


THE MopeErn SUBSTITUTE 


This brings us to the final stage in the evolution of 
this oldest of building traditions. In the larger cities, 
where trees have become scarce, the topping out of 
a building is celebrated by attaching a flag to the top- 
most part of the framework. ‘That the flag is a sub- 
stitute for a tree is indicated by the fact that trees are 
used whenever available. An outstanding example 
among many others in recent years is the New York 
Life Insurance Building, New York. Several years ago, 
on an apartment building on Park Avenue, New York, 
a flag was offered to the workmen to use but was dis- 
carded for a tree branch brought in from the country 
by one of their number. The fact that the framework 
of most of our buildings is steel does not account for 
the use of a flag in place of a tree, for on almost all 
bridge work out in the country the tree is still used. 

And so, as the social development of the world goes 
on, the fearsome thoughts that first inspired this pic- 
turesque symbol of good luck to the new structure 
dwindle to a mere survival. This tendency towards 
the use of a flag instead of a tree suggests that it will 
not be many years before the roof-tree custom will 
have disappeared. Then the flag raising will be inter- 
preted as an expression of patriotism on the part of the 
workmen. Already this explanation has been offered. 
If it should work out that way it will be contrary to 
the old theory that “superstitions may be repudiated but 
never forgotten.” But then every good rule is said 
to have its exception. 


“ROOF TREE”—LITHOGRAPH BY ROCKWELL KENT 
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Life Drawing and the 


Architectural Draftsman 


By Frank H. Schwarz 


udging by my experience, the necessity of draw- 
ing from nature is a thing which is not understood 
nor very deeply felt by the architectural drafts- 
man or the student of architecture. 

Not infrequently, students have assured me that 
they could not draw, or that they did not wish to 
draw, also that they did not wish to become artists— 
why take drawing seriously? ‘Taken seriously or as 
you will, every one will realize that the student is 
indeed trying to become an artist, and as he com- 
mences to practice, or to work in an office, his abili- 
ties will be measured by the same yardstick which meas- 
ures all the arts. The student’s day is filled with all 
kinds of things, mostly factual—the study of history, 
historic styles, building materials, engineering perhaps. 
And, in a measure, the practicing architect’s day is 
filled with similar things. All these practical things 
form the keyboard of his craft; over and above all this 
he must make music with these things. Enormous as 
the modern architect’s knowledge must be, it is only 
the springboard from which he takes off on his true 
vocation—to be an artist. 

I wonder if the student has ever thought while he 
was making his so perfect rendering of a capital or 
some masterpiece of architecture, how that master 
architect won his command of proportion, his subtle 
sense of style, his ability to organize all the parts into 
perfect unity. ‘These things were not copies of things 
gone before, granting that every age had its past to 
draw on. No, these things were variations or even 
completely new in their idea. The artist architect 
had in him an extremely well developed ability to 
design. He achieved this ability by constantly observ- 


ing and drawing the proportions and forms of objects 
in nature—living things that grow and organize. ‘The 
thickness of the twig to the branch, that of the branch 
to the trunk, are important and beautiful relations. 
The relation of the size of the shoulder to the biceps 
and to the forearm, the forearm to the hand, and the 
hand to the fingers, forms another example of beau- 
tiful and significant proportion. From them the 
ancient masters drew their own harmonies. 

To the modern student, as to the ancient, no finer 
means of study is offered than that of drawing from 
the figure. Nothing in our modern life is so easily 
available. Nothing so well releases him from the 
material demands of his craft and repays him with in- 
creased power to design and to depict his architecture. 
I do not mean that good architecture is the result of 
merely copying from a living model. But bad design, 
poor proportion, and organization have never been the 
lot of the man who studied nature constantly. The 
very first thing (and last too) that occurs to the stu- 
dent is the perfect design to be found in all living 
things. Design is purpose. A building can be said 
to be good design when all its parts are in harmony 
with the purpose of the building. The design of a 
head, for example, is always beautiful because all its 
component parts are in harmony with the purpose of 
the head. No matter how much a head may vary 
from a mythical norm or ideal (classical) the head is 
still beautiful. 

To observe and express pure form, to draw the 
simple ovoid of the head resting on its column the neck, 
the neck built up and held by flying buttresses, the 


shoulders meeting their base so gracefully—here is 














DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION SHOWING VARYING 





FACIAL ANGLES OF HEADS 


Caucasian, negroid, and animal heads are all beautiful in nature. In the Caucasian we have a balance of features with 
the skull predominant and nothing overemphasized. The negroid shows a closer relationship to the animal with heavier 
jaws and receding skull. In the head of a lioness the greatest emphasis is on the jaws with the skull, eyes, and ears 


better protected. Though the types vary they are all harmonious and beautiful. 
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LIFE DRAWING AND THE ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 





Courtesy of E. Weyhe 


FROM A PEN AND INK DRAWING BY R. DE LA FRESNAYE 
Showing the modern French tendency to pure form and monumental conception and a 
disregard for the picturesque technique. 
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A PENCIL DRAWING FROM LIFE BY FRANK H. SCHWARZ 











LIFE DRAWING AND THE 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 























HUMAN HEAD AND SHOULDERS REDUCED TO 
SIMPLEST TERMS 
The ovoid of the head resting om its column, the neck; 
the neck built up and held by buttresses; the shoulders 
meeting their base so gracefully—here is architecture in 
nature with infinite subtle variation. 


architecture, with infinite subtle variation—never the 
same, no two alike, always beautiful. The features on 
the head and their design—what volumes could be 
written about them! ‘The whole world of design is to 
be found there. See, for instance, how the monotony 
of the ovoid is varied by angular forms; how hori- 
zontals and perpendiculars play in harmonic sequence. 
See the part that the oblique lines play in organizing 
the verticals to the horizontals. See how the sizes of 
the horizontals are kept within a certain range, being 
always shorter than the shortest vertical; how the 
oblique organizing lines are always still shorter. How, 
although varying the ovoid, they never, any of them, 
quite destroy or break up the larger ovoid of the head. 
How easy it is to understand the variations of one head 
from another, to seize the distinctive elements of each 
design. All these things are repeated through the 
figure—the ovoid and the angular in what seems a 
bewildering variety, yet not quite bewildering. Rather 
like the strains of music in an orchestra where one part 
plays up to another—disappearing, reappearing, and 
again lost—logical design to the end. Surely to lose 
oneself in such thinking must be a real joy and a great 
release from the material side issues which encumber 
the practice of making a building. To find the way 
of sharpening zsthetic appreciation, that’s important! 

There is another element in drawing a thing which 
is dear to the heart of every architect, and that is the 
forceful presentation on paper of his architectural idea. 
The vast labor he spends on renderings—is not this 
labor due to his lack in just mere drawing? It seems 


to me that much more powerful effects, simpler and 
more direct, without resorting to unwieldy mechanical 
devices, are at the disposal of that man who has really 
made a study of how light exposes form in nature. 
To analyze the light and dark reduce it to a scale of 
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ANALYSIS OF COMPOSITION OF THE 
HUMAN FACE 


Notice length of vertical elements with horizontals giving 

greatest contrasts at points of interest or function. Also 

observe shortness of obliques which connect or organize 
the verticals with the horizontals. 


notes with intervals, to compose and order the con- 
trasts logically and definitely—anything, no matter 
how applied, could be the medium as long as these 
things are thought of. 

The problem is to draw solids in space on the two- 
dimensional paper. How beautifully the old masters 
drew their forms on the two-dimensional paper, but 
then, how beautifully they drew anything at all. How 
well Peter Behrens and other moderns draw their 
solids and how solid is their architecture. The 
absolute mastery of drawing from the point of 
view of creating a solid in space to a point where it 
becomes second nature seems to me as highly necessary 
as any amount of archzology—more so! Drawing 
from nature will develop this mastery. One of the 
things that is, to me, curious is the amount of render- 
ing done by architectural students. Rendering is, more 
often than not, bad drawing covered up by a great 
variety of meaningless strokes, scratches, dots, hatch- 
ings, or what you will. But no figure drawing could 
be poor in its essentials and have the fact hidden by 
rendering. Render it as you will, a badly propor- 
tioned, poorly constructed figure remains so. All of 
us have the instinct which recognizes the beautiful and 
familiar relations in a figure. Do them badly, and see 
whether any amount of rendering, trick papers—dark, 
light, shiny or what not—can disguise the fact that the 
figure is fundamentally poor in drawing. Rendering 
is really the study of light and shade or of texture and 
is often confused with other things. 

Texture is certainly a necessary element to be 
studied in drawing, and the bewildering beauty and 
variety of texture in nature should be a sufficient hint 
of its importance, but rendering is a poor substitute for 
light and shade or texture. ‘Texture results simply from 
differing arrangements of the light and dark notes; 
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LIFE DRAWING AND THE ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum, New York 
FROM A SILVER POINT BY ALPHONSE LEGROS 
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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum, New York 
BLACK AND WHITE CHALK STUDY BY ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum, New York 
FROM A RED CHALK DRAWING BY ALFRED STEVENS 
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LIFE DRAWING AND THE ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN 





Courtesy Metropolitan Museum, New York 
FROM A LIFE DRAWING IN CHARCOAL BY JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF VALUES 
gives the texture—not strokes or technique. Here we have 
a simple reflecting surface, a high reflecting surface, and a 
velvety texture, all through placing of values. 


observe, for example, the order of the arrangement of 
light and dark on a woolen drape as compared to the 
arrangement of the light and dark on a silk drape, or, 
using architectural substances, compare dull brick and 
glossy metal. 

There is another thing in drawing from nature 
which is fascinating to observe and analyze, and that 
is the arrangement of the lines and forms to create 
illusions of movement—counter movements to a 
main movement, movements which obstruct or render 
more powerful by obstruction the main action, ‘The 
movement or action in the human figure is very per- 
ceptible; the rearrangement of masses as the figure 
moves and shifts its balance, balance itself, lines of 
force or gravity—all these are to be studied and will 
give a wider experience and higher critical faculty to 
the student of architecture. It must be remembered 
that movements in line, like dark and light, are re- 
ducible to a scale in which the extremes are measurable. 
All the movements in nature can be reduced to that 
scale which lies between the horizontal and the vertical. 
See the violence which marked certain periods of archi- 
tecture and painting in the desire to achieve action, 
then realize to what a simple scale all action is bound. 
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ACTION OF LINES IS AWAY FROM MEETING POINTS 


This is sometimes misunderstood. See text. 

Yet in nature this simple scale is designed and arranged 
so that action is most various and expressive of the 
purpose of the object or organism. ‘The perhaps silly 
little illustrations show the same action lines doing 
extremely opposite things; one set explodes while 
another binds together in a very tenacious way. 


I suppose all this is a far cry from what is usually 
the attitude of the architect to drawing. Drawing and 
painting seem something for a pleasant Saturday after- 
noon in the country, for example, with the favorite 
pipe, the good tobacco, the nice sunshine, and so on. 
Certainly my experience with drawing and painting in 
architecture would confirm this. Even the instruc- 
tion in school is along that line; something, well, yes, 
important, but not too much so. ‘The teachers of 
drawing are, to a great extent, amusing old gentlemen 
who explain about a wash settling, tell the boys how 
the light must be warm and the shadows cold. They 
fight a losing battle with insufficient study time, with 
indifference, and a lack of understanding. Sometimes 
one almost suspects that the drawing teachers chosen 
are those who will bother least and not interfere with 
the serious business of the rest of the school!! But 
the modern architect will take up drawing as an 
exercise in thinking, in analysis, as a broadening artistic 
experience and will be repaid to the extent and seri- 
ousness with which he does it. 


BABY’S HEAD, BY HELEN PEALE 
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Are We Making Progress 


in Our Church Architecture? 


By William Ward Watkin 


re we making progress in the architecture of 
our churches? ‘This query, as it comes to the 
architect from the layman, indicates doubt and 
uncertainty. The comfortable method of reply by 
recent comparison can be satisfactory only to the more 
casual inquirer. If by this method we choose to recall 
the strange romanticism of the “gay nineties” with its 
paltry buildings, imitative of nothing bearing a likeness 
to churchly forms, and hideously inappropriate even 
in its own period of architectural meagerness, we may 
give a genial affirmative. The physical evidence will 
support us. Sound material has taken the place of 
shabby make-believe; reasonable historic detail has 
followed ignorant guesswork; general comfort and 
convenience have been rather highly accented and, if 
we are materialists, we may explain that an organic 
plant has been developed in place of a primitive build- 
ing. ‘The evidence will amply bear out all of these 
generalizations. 


Yet the comparative method unfortunately invites 
still truer comparisons, and in the church leads so 
directly back to the period from which so many of our 
imitative forms have been chosen, that of medieval 
Europe. Here our inquirer must be answered in more 
meaningful terms. 


Architecturally we can probably best reply that the 
church of today is not the church of the Middle Ages. 
This will, for many, probably be the truth of the 
matter from more than the architectural side alone. 
The church of today has the essential element of the 
preaching station around which has been assembled a 
complexity of activities involving education, mental and 
physical as well as spiritual, with social and philan- 
thropic addenda which rise to nearly, or quite, primary 
importance. ‘The presumption or inference usually 
follows that these are new and untried elements not 
inherent in the medieval church, and so its form has 
been materially changed. Architecture, while enjoy- 
ing the paternal blessing of tradition, must be attuned 
to the development of these new elements and to their 
dominant note. ‘To persons of such opinion it may 
be useless, though appropriate, to picture the cloistered 
groups of the thirteenth century which extended their 
active work to all of these “new” elements and to 
many, many more. ‘The essence of that picture which 
one would recall is very simple; the church of the 
Middle Ages “commandingly dominated” the picture. 
By commandingly dominated I mean just that—the 
vast material pile which represented the portion of the 
group dedicated to primary religious purpose expressed 
an elemental supremacy and primacy of meaning to all 
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who came near it. Regardless of how complex or how 
extensive its activities, the sacred, shadowed space, 
which was the medieval church, cast its majestic mean- 
ing over all, and its spiritual blessing upon the entire 
range of its material activities. Now, seven centuries 
later, the panorama of countless European cities and 
towns is still ennobled by the crowning silhouette of the 
church. 


If our comparative method be allowed to embrace 
that field so rich in example, we would be compelled 
to answer that the church is receding rather than pro- 
gressing in its place in our architecture. 

I am one of those who feel that such recession is of 
but a temporary period. I feel, speaking entirely as 
an architect, that the rising, generation is seeking the 
churchly qualities of the church. I feel that these 
qualities are not to be repossessed by any magic formula 
of medieval revival or imitative acceptance of a spiritual 
clothing cleverly covering a modern and efficient busi- 
ness plant. 

Thirty years ago the genius of Henry Vaughn, 
Ralph Adams Cram, and Bertram G. Goodhue was 
reviving with vigor and fitting adaptation the forms of 
the church architecture of the Middle Ages and creat- 
ing an artistic fashion which was later readily accepted 
for church building. Hundreds have followed their 
example and some with sensitiveness and ability, but the 
manner has not become increasingly convincing, and 
the historic quality suffers by repetition. Clever adapta- 
tion, even from good historic example, suffers by too 
frequent occurrence and diminishes when used to lend 
tradition to a vastly different solution. Maybe our 
problem is much more nearly that of the Middle Ages 
than we are willing to admit in our modern solution 
and the solutions alone are wrong. 


The general nature of the recent trend in church 
building solution is the result of an economic problem. 
The church has embarked on a vast building under- 
taking in which the means have not been adequate to 
the proper parti. This problem has been expressed in 
terms of the number of seatings required by the con- 
gregation and a vast number of ever-increasing special 
functions of social, charitable, and educational purpose. 
The contemporary architecture of our cities has given 
very complete examples of the architectural solutions 
of school, amusement hall, club, and business purpose. 
These examples imitated on even a most modest scale 
require great cubage, and when they are all made a 
part of the modern church problem become dominant, 
or nearly so. In our solution the economic problem 
has led to the recession of the church. The problem, 
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one can feel, is being approached from the activities 
side and while a sentiment remains for the church as 
such, a material voice cries against the reducing of the 


activities side of the plan. The result, generally, is a 
compromise in which the church recedes and the func- 
tional parts assigned to the activities become meager 
substitutes in comparison to the facilities afforded by 
splendid modern public schools and other central build- 
ings of a civic purpose. The conception of the church 
as a power of ministry to the individual, through its 
own majesty, seems to be daily diminishing. Its domi- 
nant reality should be again made as visual as in the 
thirteenth century, that it may express its meaning 
to inspire all worthwhile human activity. From the 
architect’s viewpoint, the plea for unity would be 
the sane answer to the economics of the problem. 

The modern architect who studies the church is 
seeking to find the architectural reality of the church 
of the Middle Ages—that inward and spiritual grace 
which makes it still, even in its decay, the house of 
God. ‘The answer, one feels, was not in its manner 
nor in its forms of construction or detail. ‘These were 
the manner and materials of an age that is past. “The 
answer seems nearer—in its sincerity, in its belief 
in its permanence, in its ever-increasing and refresh- 
ing inventiveness and, above all, in its solution of the 
primary emotional nature of its problem. It was a 
house built for all time, built in the firm belief of the 
everlasting truth of its teaching, built more soundly 
than any contemporary building of its time, and built 
in no meager scale. Its majesty, whether robust and 
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simple or brilliantly daring, lay in its convincing domi- 
nation over the other works of man ranged around it. 

Its emotional essence was architectural fitness to the 
cry of men’s souls—the yearning for consolation, 
contemplation and inspiration. Its shadowed space 
was not an array in military fashion of pews and 
narrow aisles; it was one of vastness to permit the 
lonely to be less alone and to wander in genial warmth 
amid sheltering spaces in which the still small voice 
could speak and be. heard. We have substituted the 
brightness and efficiency of the auditorium, the all- 
apparent richness of costly detail within restricted space, 
and the dominance of the voice of the orator; in place 
of the quiet and dim lighting that invited rich and poor 
alike to personal reflection, the loftiness that freed the 
laboring emotions and merged even the richest art and 
decoration into fitting submergence to a single beauty. 
Even our most excellent churches seem to have reached 
a fixedness of type which creates a feeling of an in- 
active machine when entered for solitary worship. 
They repel rather than welcome. Architecture has 
failed to reach meaning. One needs only to wander 
from day to day among the decaying churches of 
Europe to know that their meaning was well expressed 
architecturally and that their essential qualities still live, 
and are daily rich in comfort to thousands who know 
little of the thirteenth century. 

May our answer to the progress of the church and 
its building be the determination to regain its emotional 
meaning and the dominance of that meaning over all 
lesser elements. 
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of 
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The original of this beautiful drawing by J. Floyd 
Yewell measured 2334" x 16” and a detail is shown 
on the other color plate in this issue, reproduced at 
the exact size of the original, It iS, we believe, 
one of the finest that the artist has yet produced. 
The drawing was made on white water color paper 
and needed no tricks for its production. It 1s 
straightforward water color painting, the color 
being applied pure from the box and allowed to run 
together on the paper while wet. There was no 
working over, which would have disturbed the 
natural clarity of the color. One of the most diffi- 
cult problems was to get the proper value of the 
building against the sky. This was solved by throw- 
ing a shadow of a tree over the near corner of roof 
and walls, 
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This detail of the rendering shown in full on the 
other color plate of this issue gives a very good 
opportunity to study the technique of water color 
used by Mr. Yewell. A skilful blending of one 
color into another in almost every wash gives life 
to the drawing and enriches tt. The colors were 
applied pure right from the box with a wet brus! 
and were allowed to mingle without disturbance. 
For the building the artist used French Blue, Burnt 
Sienna, and Raw Sienna. For the trees in the back- 
ground Cadmium Orange and Aureolin Yellow 
were employed while the sky was done with Cobalt 
and Rose Madder. Some Antwerp Blue was used 
in the trees and in the foreground foliage. The 
portion of the drawing shown 1s at exact original 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCH OF ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA, NEW YORK 


JAMES W. 0’CONNOR, ARCHITECT——A. L. BRINK, CRAFTSMAN 
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The windows shown on this plate were done in the 
medieval manner and measured about 30” wide. 
They form part of a group in the Church of St. 
Anthony of Padua, New York. 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY T. MERRILL PRENTICE 


““MALINES” 
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This lithograph was made by Thurlow M. Prentice 
while he was in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 


in 1928. The original measures 13V%4" x 184%” 
and was printed by Dor finant. 
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This plate, measured and drawn by Alan Binning, 


was published in London in the first quarterly part 
of “The Architectural Association Sketchbook” for 
1913. 
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“The magnificent sacristy, from which these wood- 
work details are taken, is a long apartment with 
barrel-shaped roof, designed about 1530 by Alonso 
de Covarrubias. The stone ceiling is decorated with 
busts and grotesques, and underneath, on either side, 
are five deeply recessed bays containing beautiful 
carved sets of drawers for the use of the canons. 
The woodwork under each bay is of a different de- 
sign, as fine as the example shown. Adjoining this 
large sacristy, and separated by a picturesque reja, 
is the Chapel de las Religuias, designed by Covar- 
rubias, which is undoubtedly the gem of the whole 


Cathedral.” 


A. N. PRENTICE. 





























The Indiana Society of Architects 


Does Something About Publicity 


By A. G. Bacon* 


r years the Architects of the country have talked of 

the advantages to be derived from a cooperative 

educational campaign to impress upon the public 
the wisdom of employing a competent Architect. 

Some attempts at cooperative effort have been made, 
but none that might be considered adequate from the 
standpoint of modern advertising. 

It has remained for the Indiana Society of Architects 
to institute the first ade- 


facts and accepted it. There seemed to-be only one solu- 
tion—tell the public. 

As a matter of fact, is it not incumbent on the archi- 
tect in the cause of good building to inform the public? 
No one else will if the architect does not—and what good 
is the most perfect service in the world, if it is not used? 

No, it seemed to the Architects of Indiana clearly the 
duty of the Architect—not merely for his own benefit— 

but for the good of all con- 








cerned — the contractor, the 





quate campaign, based upon 
facts and to extend over a 
sufficient period of time to 
insure the success of the 
campaign. The campaign, 
though sponsored by the 
Indiana Society of Archi- 
tects, is backed by the worth 
while building industries of 
Indiana. 

The first advertisement 
appeared in a number of the 





large daily newspapers of 
Indiana on January 29th. 
[See following page.] It 


will be followed by a con- 
sistent campaign of adver- 
tising and publicity for the 
next four years. 

The Architects of Indiana 
feel that the time has come 
when the general public 
should be shown that it is 


SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 
WILL BENEFIT 


This Insignia will be available to every sub- 
scriber, and to subscribers only. 
will be cautioned to look for this seal of ap- 
proval and patronize those using it. 


manufacturer, the material 
merchant and, most of all, 
the owner—that the value of 
good plans, good specifica- 
tions, and proper supervision 
on the job be set forth to 
the public. 

When the architect loses, 
all lose. The architect is out 
his fee; the honest contrac- 
tor loses a job, or finds him- 
self with an 
contract; the dealer sees his 
standard materials supplanted 
by shoddy goods, and the 
owner gets an unsatisfactory 
building, poorly built. He 
has a losing investment on 
his hands, and suffers a dis- 
appointment that turns him 
against building for the rest 
of his life. 

Surely, we felt, the bene- 








unsatisfactory 


The public 





good sense and sound econ- 





omy to employ an architect. 

Statisticians have estimated that an annual waste of a 
billion dollars is caused by faulty and uneconomic con- 
struction. The public, by retaining a good architect and 
placing the responsibility on him for retaining good con- 
tractors and specifying good materials, could have saved 
this loss. 

Why, then, is an architect not consulted on every build- 
ing that is proposed? ‘There can be but two reasons. 
Either the architect does not offer a service of sufficient 
merit, or the public has not been informed. 

We who know building know that there is but one 
answer. We know that a good architect is more essential 
to the success of any building project than any other one 
factor employed in its construction. We know that a 
good architect, thoroughly informed on the problems to be 
met, in sympathy with the owner’s desires, will produce 
a building more certain to give satisfaction and at actually 
a lower cost than any syndicated or synthetic plan serv- 
ice or any mass production service can possibly give. 

But we realize that the public does not know. these 





*Chairman of Publicity and Public Action Committee, Indiana So- 
ciety of Architects, 410 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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fits of good architecture 
should be set forth clearly, forcefully, and fairly—not 
once but continuously, until the fundamental reasons why 
it pays to secure a good architect’s services have forced 
their way into the consciousness of the public—until these 
reasons have the universal acceptance they deserve. 

And also it was apparent that a campaign launched now 
will bring a twofold result. It will not only bring the 
public to a realization that good architecture means satis- 
faction, savings, and safety in building, but it will also 
promote action by proving that now, when building costs 
are abnormally low, is the best time in this generation 
to build. 

It was realized that a “Building builds building.” 
When prospects see others going ahead, they will join the 
procession. There are plenty of good buildings needed. 
Lack of confidence is all that is holding us back. Every 
one interested in good building in the state was asked to 
support the campaign, and promote the idea that “It pays 
to build well.” 

The people of Indiana will be shown that “Good Archi- 
tecture is the Product of a Good Architect, a Good Con- 
tractor, Good Craftsmen and Good Materials.” 
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They will be told that every one who builds learns 
sooner or later that it pays to employ an architect. They 
will be shown that success in building starts with employ- 
ing a good Architect and making him responsible for the 
design, the plan, the specifications, the securing of bids 
from responsible contractors, and the inspection of all 


from the value of his assistance in selecting the site of 
the proposed building, to his responsibility for the per- 
formance of all parts of the building, even after it is 
completed. 

Above all, it will be proven that good architecture, 
which includes all these elements, pays—in dollars and 





material and work. 


Each phase of the architect’s service will be dealt with, 


cents and in lasting satisfaction. 


Once the decision to conduct an educational advertising 
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THE BUILDING INDUSTRY OF INDIANA 
{ Sponsored by the Indiana Society of Architects } 





TO THE MAN WHO 


plans to build someday 


Now is the time to take advantage of rock-bottom costs in building. 
Right now, when conditions are all in your favor, is the time to begin 
your building program. + + « Today your building dollar las a greater 
purchasing power than it has had in recent years. Not since 1917 has it 
been possible to buy building materials for as little as today. + « » Econo- 
mists are of the opinion that the “building low” was reached lave last fall. 
Prices have now steadied, and any change in them, in all probability, will 
be upward. + + So we say to you, in all sincerity, busld now; and, in your 
own interest, build well! + « « Whatever your plans. . a new commercial 
building, expansion or modernization of your present building, or a new 
home . ++ FOREGO SEINE SO poor construction, 
rapid d and 
“Cardboard” methods of | “Ag ig is the prods 

of a good architect, a good 
contractor, and good crafts- 
men using good materials.” 








are fatal to any building investment. 
No budget 1s too small to cover good 


design and good service. + « + Build 
Now . . . and above all, Build Well! 
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THE BUILDING OPPORTUNITY 


of a lifetime 


not believe that the present 
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to act now, will also be wise 
to his building invest- 
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"A good building is the product 
of @ good architect, a good 
contractor, and good crafts. 
men using good materials.” 
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WHEN TO 
CALL IN THE ARCHITECT 


Facts she very enemene dhe decision v0 build to mate, the obvice of capable 
architect is invaluable to the owner... » This ws true whether the building be large 
cor small, Particularly is this the case when the building project is a large one, 
requiring « bond wsue or other means of financing For the architect 1s best 
futed to advise you concerning the necessary sum required to erect the type and 
sive building you desire. - » » When a mew building site is to be selected, che 
archutect should be consulted. He will know if the proposed site and its sur 
roundings are suitable to the purpose and nature of the new busdding.. . - His 
prelununary drawings enable you to make changes BEFORE the work is started, 
thus saving biter disappomement and the needless expenditure of money « « « 
Then, once the plans are perfected wm all chew detail, he serves as your personal 
representative on the job.» » « Here, his knowledge of contractors, building 
« « «iim getting reliable bids . . . in making favor 

and un sup of the J results in the greatest 
saving of your money, tume and energy, as well as protecting your investment 





When selecting a contractor 


USE HORSE er 


In your own iam, Me Pps Dade, uw gro jndgmen in de 
selection of your contractor. « » Too often, the contractor is chosen solely 
Sina tb eaialat haleeia . without regard to other and even more 
important considerations. The bid is important, of course. But even more so 
is the moral and financial rehability of the contractor himself, to say nothing of 
this chlty end edoquems equipmens.« cAupig hk attiouioer 
” type of contractor manip- 
uses the origina! bid wn ta che Gnel vole, che ownee has paid far mare for 
inferior construction, than would have been the case had he accepted the fair 
exiginal bid of the eopumsble contractor. « « + Pechape you hove heaed of 


Gnanees of ths cxnmese: ... pashage you know of eamples whese the oxb- 
contracts were let by this type of contractor, because the price “was right”, with 








YOUR BANKER WILL TELL YOU 


that cheap building materials often prove the most expensive 


A\ Li tadsiag» chet sepemsent « profeable investment, have one thing in comm 
mon ... there has been no compromise with quality. They are well designed . 
and well built, of good reliable materials. « « « Your beaker lowe this w be cree, 
and will tell you so. In fact, many institutons whach specialize un building-financ- 
en ee ee es eee 
loan.» - Why? Simply 
because, through much expenence, ony See Goan de & ge to Soll ea 
That the first cost may be virtually the only cost, or it may be but the beginning 
of a never-ending arcle of repair bills, resulting from poor design, poor work - 
manship and the use of “cheap” building matenals. . - » Benefit through their 
poor construction, rapid obsolescence. « « « You can do it, if 
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the execution of any one of these func 

Gone lin tathienh, Goo then den wot, 
saves you a much larger sum than his fer 
Far from adding to the cost, the architect 
actually enables you to erect a better busid 
ing for less money . . . 50 call him in just 
as soon as the decision 1s made to budd 


ao quatons eched conserning the qualty of char the easel or de methods 














"A good building is the product 
of « good architect, « good 
contractor, and good crafts- 
men «sing good materials.” 


in price than they have been since 1917; 
skilled craftamen are available, and there 
are reputable architects ready two help and 
eae ee maxes 

program. «~~» Build Now ... the time ws 
cppornune. Build Well. _ because it pays. 
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“A good bwildung is the product many pitfalls you avoid when you employ 
of @ good architect, a good  apuails ommmam, who is morally 

contractor, and good crafts. bl = 
men ssing good materials.” the exgenination cad equipment .. -to do 


“A good building is the product 
of « good architect, a good 
contractor, and good crafts. 
men using good materials.” 

















as he promises. - - - Protect your invest- 
ment by employing « good contractor. 
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SIX OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH ARE BEING USED IN TEN OF THE LEADING INDIANA NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN SPONSORED BY THE INDIANA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


The theme in a group of ten advertisements, the first of which was published on January 29th, is “Build Now — And 

Build Well” The advertisements will appear once each week over a period of ten weeks during-the spring plan- 

ning and building season, and for a period of ten weeks in the fall. The statement, “A good building is the prod- 

uct of a good architect, a good contractor and good craftsmen using good materials,” is prominently displayed in each 

advertisement and the truth of the statement amplified by logical reasoning in the text. It is estimated that through 
the newspapers the architect’s message will be received in more than 416,000 Indiana homes. 
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campaign was made, it was realized that advertising coun- 
sel was a necessary factor to the success of our campaign. 
The L. W. Ramsey Company, with offices in Chicago, 
Ill., and Davenport, lowa, was finally selected to serve as 
advertising counsel because of this agency’s experience with 
architectural and cooperative advertising campaigns. 

A series of meetings with our advertising counsel re- 
sulted in the following conclusions: 

First: There should be sufficient funds to carry out the 
campaign, just as planned. 

Time. Experience has proven conclusively that 
the goal we have set cannot be completely 
achieved in a month, a year, or even two years. 
It will take four years of steady, consistent 
pounding to drive home the facts until they 
become permanently imbedded in the minds of 
the people of Indiana. 

Cooperation. We had to enlist the cooperation 
of every one—architect, contractor, material 
dealer, manufacturer, for the campaign will 
benefit all who participate. 

Large size advertisements will appear in_ leading 
Indiana newspapers, carrying our story into every home, 
office, and factory in the state. 

Our appeals will be understood by the average man. 
We will talk to him through his pocketbook. He will be 
told why it pays in real dollars and cents to employ a good 
architect, a good contractor, and to use good materials. 
For the present, of course, we will emphasize the eco- 
nomic wisdom of building immediately, while present low 
costs prevail. 

The headings to be used for the first eight insertions 
are as follows: 1. To the people of Indiana; 2. To the 


Second: 


Third: 


THE INDIANA SOCIETY DOES SOMETHING ABOUT PUBLICITY 


man who plans to build some day; 3. The building oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime; 4. When to call in the architect; 5. 
When selecting a contractor, use horse sense; 6. Your 
banker will tell you-—that cheap building materials often 
prove the most expensive; 7. It pays in dollars and cents 
to employ an architect; 8. Build now! While costs are low. 

A Headquarters Publicity Bureau will be maintained to 
assist newspapers in preparing accurate and timely articles 
to stimulate interest in building and building well. 

Booklets and other mailing pieces will be prepared for 
subscribers to use in promoting their own business and to 
enable them to benefit to the fullest extent from the 
campaign. 

The campaign slogan and the insignia with which it 
appears will be copyrighted. It will be available to all 
Architects who are subscribers and to contractors, mate- 
rial dealers, and others who contribute to the support of 
the campaign. 

This insignia on letterheads, circulars, signs, etc., will 
become synonymous with good building and identify its 
users as the leaders in the architectural profesison and in 
the building industry. 

A bulletin telling of the progress of the campaign, and 
future plans, will be issued at intervals to all who have 
subscribed to the advertising fund. 

In sponsoring this campaign we believe that Indiana is 
blazing a trail which will eventually be followed by otner 
states. It is not beyond the range of possibility that sonie 
day the architects of the country may combine in one 
great national movement, to tell their very worthwhile 
and convincing story to the people of the entire country 
through the medium of our great magazines with nation- 
wide circulation. 





WHY SHOULDN'T the PUBLIC 


be shown the value of 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES? 


‘Take these fact as they stand — 

First: Architects do render « service of mertt a 

2 real saving to the builder 

Second: The public does not recognise |i 
The solution seems simple—iedi the public. 
ls there any reason why this remonable and logical method sheult 
mot be pursued? As s matter of fect. is ii not imcumbent on the architect in the cause of 
good building to inform the public? No one alse will, if the architec: does not—and 
what good is the most perfert service in the world, if it is not used? 

No, tt ts clearty the duty of the architect—oot merely for his own benefit—but for 
the good of all concerned—abe contractor, the manuferturer, the material merchant and 
most of all, the owner—that tbe value of good plans, good specifications and proper super. 
vistow on the job be set forth to the public. 

‘When the architect loses, all love. The architect is out his fee; the honest contractor 
leses 2 job, or finds himself with an unsstisfartory contract; the dealer sees his standard 
materials supplanted by shoddy goods, and the owner gets s poor building, poorly buih. 
Be hes « losing investment om his hands, and suffers 4 dissppointment thet turns him 
against building the rest of his life. 

Surely the benefits ef good architecture should be set forth clearly, foreefully and 
fairly—aot once but until the fund i reasons why it pays te secure o 
good architect's services, have forced their sy into the consciousness of the publio—am- 
til they have the universal acceptance they deserve. 














THIS is the VERY HOUR 
for ACTION 


“The foundations for great successes are laid im the off years.” 
‘This statement, sttributed to the Senior J. P. Morgan, is ome of the 
most astuie observations on business ever made. 


Now, though the paint is hardly dry, people are realising the 

cosy building mistakes they made during the hertic yours just past 

by rushing abead without edequste plans or competent counsel. Now, while building ts 

tmactive is the very time for us to lsanch our Campaign. People have time to think, and 

consider. Right now they are planning what they will do when times improve. Their 

mainds are receptive (ood business in any line depends on the mental attitude of the 
consumer toward thet line If people are convinced, they buy. 


Now ia the time to counteract the impression that building is a gamble—to point out 
that building ts the most certain and sure investment possible when it ls carefully com 
sidered, carefully planned and supervised by « good arehitert and built of good materiale 
by a good contractor. 


We have the most convincing array of reasons to “Build Now” im histery, Matertal 
prices are very aear cost levels. Labor costs are down, and labor efficiency ie st least netee 
whet \1 was three years ago; jobs are searce aad the best men available Money rates are 
low—ower then cormab—eontractort are antious fer work By bringing these farts owt 
forcefully and continuously, our advertisimg and publicity will make the pubic routes thet 
som |e the best time they will ever see to do needed building. 





‘Thus, our Campaign launched now will bring « two-fold result: it will bring the pab 
he to 0 realisation thet good architecture means satisfaction, savings and safety im buthd 
img, end it will promote sctten by proving thet now is the best time to build im this gamer 
then 


COOPERATION WILL DO IT 


Lvervone interested im good building (= the State at 
promote the idea that “Now ls the Thme te Build.” The sdvertionments ~ifl pat tm primi 
the reasons why this is true [se these arguments an ovary prospert you tnow Banames 
they heve abresdy read them, they will be ready te accept them. 


“Batiding tutide building When prosperts see others gatng «Deed they <1fl jata 
the procession There s pleats of good building nerded lank of comfcheere te afi that’s 
holding {t bent 








TWO PAGES FROM THE BROCHURE ISSUED BY THE INDIANA SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
IT TELLS THE STORY OF THEIR FOUR-YEAR STATE WIDE PUBLICITY PROGRAM 
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CHARLES C. MORGAN 
Ae SR 
harles C. Morgan, senior member of the firm of 
Morgan, French & Co., Inc., Architects, of New 
York, died Feb. 10th, 1931, at the Doctors’ Hos- 
pital in New York, at the age of sixty-five. 

Mr. Morgan first became ill early in 1928 and retired 
from active participation in the firm’s affairs shortly after. 

With rare courage and determination, he fought a 
losing battle until a few days before the end. 

Although untrained as an architect, he possessed a singu- 
lar gift of appreciation for things architectural, and he was 
unfailingly able to place his finger on the weak points of 
a plan or design. His criticisms were eagerly sought by 
his associates, for they were ever kindly, helpful, and con- 
structive. 

Having spent several years as a youth in the employ 
of a bank in Springfield, Mass., he recognized the lack of 
real service and friendliness existing in banks at that time, 
and chose a career of overcoming and improving these 
conditions. His success in this endeavor will be attested 
by his wide acquaintance with banking circles east of the 
Mississippi. 

To those privileged to know him intimately, he was 
possessed of a great personal charm, and he will long be 
remembered for his wonderful magnetism and delightful 
companionship. 





HOWARD K. JONES 
eae 

he death of Howard K. Jones on the 21st of Janu- 

ary removes one of the most widely known archi- 

tects in Western Pennsylvania. Mr. Jones was the 
senior member of the firm of Alden, Harlow & Jones, 
whose offices are in the Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

He was graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1896 and had long been a junior asso- 
ciate of the firm which he headed at the time of his 
death. He was known for his contributions to the design 
and supervision of many private, public and semi-public 
buildings in the Pittsburgh district and the northwestern 
part of the State. Among these are the Farmers’ Bank 
Building, Carnegie Institute and Library at Schenley Park, 
and several branch libraries, the South Hills High School, 


Photo by Moore & Nixon-James 


the Wilkinsburg Masonic Building, the Mutual Telephone 
Company Building, and Luther Memorial Church, of Erie, 
the R. B. Mellon residence on Beechwood Boulevard, and 
many residences in Sewickley, Pittsburgh, and Erie. 

Mr. Jones was an active member of the American 
Institute of Architects, a past president of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of that Society, and had just been re-elected to 
membership on its board of directors the day prior to 
his deathh He was a member of the Union Club of 
Pittsburgh, Edgewood Country Club, and University Club 
of Erie. He was a member of the South Avenue M. E. 
Church of Wilkinsburg, and a thirty-second degree Mason. 

Mr. Jones was stricken with pneumonia while in Erie, 
the city of his birth, died at the Hamot Hospital, and was 
buried in the Erie Cemetery. He leaves his widow, Eva 
Williams Jones, and one son, Robert Howard, of New 
York. 





PRINCETON PRIZES IN ARCHITECTURE 


wo competitive prizes of $800 each, in the School 

of Architecture, Princeton University, are an- 

nounced for the year of 1931-1932. “The purpose 
of these prizes is to permit men of unusual ability, who 
desire to complete their professional training, to profit 
by the opportunities offered by the School of Architec- 
ture, the Department of Art and Archxology, and the 
Graduate School, of Princeton University. 

The prizes will be awarded as the result of a Compe- 
tition in Design to be held from 9 a.m., May 22, 1931, 
to 9 am., June 1, 1931. The winners will devote the 
following school year to the study of Advanced Architec- 
tural Design, and such other subjects as they may elect. 
They are exempt from tuition fees. 

Candidates for these prizes shall be unmarried male 
citizens, not less than twenty-one nor more than thirty 
years of age on September 1, 1931, who have been em- 
ployed as draftsmen in architects’ offices for not less than 
three years, or who have otherwise demonstrated their 
ability in architectural design. 

Applications to enter the competition for the prizes 
must be filed on or before April 18, 1931. 

For application blanks, and regulations governing the 
Competition and Award, address The Director, The School 


of Architecture, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


THE 








Left—Building for the Provincial Paper Company, Toronto; Marani, Lawson & Morris, Architects, Awarded Medal 


of Honor. 


The photograph at the right shows one of the galleries of domestic work. 


IN THE FEBRUARY EXHIBITION OF THE TORONTO CHAPTER OF THE ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 













































By Waldon Fawcett 


o the ultimate concern of architects and all persons 

connected with any branch of the architectural pro- 

fession, the Congress of the United States is 
engaged in a reconstruction of the copyright system of the 
nation. At this writing, two comprehensive measures, 
designed to accomplish this purpose, have been approved 
by the U. S. House of Representatives and await the con- 
currence of the Senate. Even should final enactment be 
delayed by parliamentary impediments it is, we are assured, 
only a question of time until the creative spirit in America 
will have the benefit of improved and modernized protec- 
tion against imitation and the theft of ideas. 

The situation is unique in that, for the first time in the 
history of this country, and probably for the first time in 
the history of the world, a nation is undertaking to pro- 
vide at one venture adequate shelter for property rights in 
“intellectual property” and in “industrial property,” so 
called. This dual program involves, on the one hand, 
revision, amendment, and consolidation of existing laws. 
On the other hand, there is necessitated the erection, in 
law, of a wholly new structure designed for the custody of 
fruits of genius and the inventive faculty which have 
heretofore been accommodated not too satisfactorily in the 
U. S. Patent system. 

Briefly, what is in progress at Washington is, first, a 
revision of the General Copyright Law (with incidental 
arrangements to permit the United States to enter the 
International Copyright Union) and, second, the setting 
up of a new system of Design Copyright destined to safe- 
guard from infringement all species of original ornamental 
designs expressed in or applied to articles of manufacture. 
The General Copyright, applicable primarily to literary 
and artistic works, is commonly referred to as the Copy- 
right for objects in the fine arts. The Design Copyright 
would, intentionally, concern itself more directly with 
subject matter in the applied arts. However, the line of 
demarcation is not always readily drawn and a series of 
official rulings and judicial pronouncements might be re- 
quired to determine into which jurisdiction difficult ex- 
amples should fall. 

Just how, specifically, will the shake-up of copyright 
traditions affect the architectural profession and kindred 
activities?’ Answer is in order before closer examination 
be made of the details of the new order. Contact is 
made with architectural interests via the inclusion in the 
General Copyright of “works of art,” “maps,” “photo- 
graphs,” “books,” “periodicals,” and “contributions to 
periodicals.” Here is accommodation even for architec- 
tural specifications. But, as though to confirm its jurisdic- 
tion, the Copyright Revision measure goes on to enum- 
erate as eligible to entry “works of architecture, models or 
designs for architectural works,” and “drawings and plastic 
works of a scientific or technical character.” 

Design copyright, the twin of the new conception of 
literary and artistic copyright, is, perhaps, the more indirect 
in its contact with the architectural profession and yet is it 
notable in constructive promise to the cause of originality 


How the New Copyright Law 
Will Affect Architects 
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in architecture and building. Within the scope of Design 
Copyright would fall all the designs expressed in manu- 
factured elements employed in building or landscaping 
operations provided the appearance of the products of in- 
dustry be enhanced by the shape, form, outline or surface 
ornamentation. Under the limitations to design protec- 
tion imposed by the Design Patent system, piracy of de- 
signs has been rampant in many lines. It is claimed that 
Design Copyright, or Design Registration, as the forth- 
coming substitute is sometimes denominated, will, by pro- 
viding insurance for the earned rewards of originality, 
supply the incentive that will bring higher standards of 
artistry in lighting fixtures, plumbing appointments, and 
other commercial lines upon which architects are more or 
less dependent; not to mention the equivalent influence in 
the fields of wall coverings, floor coverings, upholstery, 
draperies, and furniture. 

While architects will be extensively affected by the 
new status of artistic and literary copyright, neither archi- 
tects individually nor organizations of architects have taken 
so active a part in the agitation for revision as have the 
members of other artistic professions. The explanation is 
found in the fact that architecture has been comparatively 
little affected by the new trade practices resultant from 
the entry of certain new forms of expression. It is these 
new forms, notably the motion picture, the radio, tele- 
vision, etc., which, more than all else, have rendered anti- 
quated in many respects the Copyright Act of 1909 which 
has been applicable up to this time. 

From the standpoint of architectural interests the su- 
preme, revolutionary feature of General Copyright Re- 
vision, now in the making, is to be found in the establish- 
ment of the principle of “automatic copyright.” Under 
present conditions, securance of copyright is attended by 
some delay and involves red tape at the preliminary stage. 
Automatic copyright, as created in the prospective law, con- 
fers copyright for everything from the time of its making, 
without reference to publication and without any formali- 
ties. "The new law would do away with the requirements 
of notice, registration, deposit, and American manufacture 
as conditions of copyright, although American manufacture 
would be retained as a condition for bringing suit in cer- 
tain cases. 

The new copyright charter provides, in so many words, 
that from and after the creation of a work the creator 
shall have the exclusive right to copy, print, reprint, pub- 
lish, produce, reproduce, render, or exhibit the copyright 
work “in any form by any means and to transform the 
same from any of its various forms into any other form 
and to vend or otherwise dispose of such work.” It is 
stipulated that copyright is distinct from the property in 
any material reproduction of the work, and the sale or 
conveyance, by gift or otherwise, of the material repro- 
duction shall not of itself constitute a transfer of the 
copyright. No more shall the assignment or license of 
the copyright constitute a transfer of the title to the mate- 
rial reproduction unless expressly stipulated. 


soca) 
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An architectural exception to the general rules is found 
in Section 8 of the Bill, as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which reads as follows: “The copyright of a 
work of architecture shall cover only its artistic character 
and its design and shall not extend to processes or methods 
of construction, nor shall it prevent the making, exhibit- 
ing or publishing of photographs, motion pictures, paint- 
ings or other illustrations thereof, which are not in the 
nature of architectural drawings or plans, and the owner 
of the copyright shall not be entitled to obtain an injunc- 
tion restraining the construction, substantially begun, or 
use, of an infringing building, or an order for its demoli- 
tion or seizure.” 

Architects have an interest also, above the ordinary, in 
Section 4 of the Bill of Revision which provides that 
Copyright secured by the Act shall extend to any work sub- 
ject thereto to the extent to which it is original, “notwith- 
standing it is based in part upon, or incorporates in whole 
or in part some previously existing work.” ‘There is a 
reservation to the effect that reemployment of inspiration 
old in the arts shall not extend the copyright, if any, 
in the previously existing work nor recreate copyright 
therein. Finally, architects, more than many other classes 
of creative workers, are interested in the extension of the 
term of copyright protection. Under the pending pro- 
posal the term of the copyright shall be for the life of the 
author, if living, and for a period of fifty years after his 
death, except that where the author is not an individual 


(as in the case of a partnership or corporation of archi-. 


tects) the term shall be fifty years from the date of com- 
pletion of the creation of the work. 

To the everyday working architect, the immeasurable 
advantage of automatic copyright is that it would operate 
mechanically to set up a long-term monopoly in the use 


and capitalization of any unique flight of imagination that 
came to the creative worker, and would thus “stake the 
claim” when the architect was, say, engrossed with other 
matters and thus neglectful of his rights, or when he had 


not realized the value of his conception. In short, auto- 
matic copyright is self-starting protection, coming into play 
instinctively at the birth of an idea. Most important 
of all, it places all responsibility on the psers of copy- 
righted material. Instead of leaving it to the architect to 
take precautions against the unauthorized appropriation of 
his ideas, automatic copyright places upon the user or re- 
producer of copyrighted material the onus of giving satis- 
faction to and obtaining permission from the owner of 
the copyright. No notice of copyright would be required 
on any work copyrighted under the revised Act. More- 
over the Bill provides that omission of copyright notice 
shall not be taken as evidence that no copyright is claimed 
nor affect the validity of the existing copyright. 

The Copyright fee prescribed is $2, which sum is to 
include the delivery to the applicant of a certificate of 
registration under the seal of the Register of Copyrights. 
A copy of the subject matter must be deposited in the 
Copyright Office to effect registration. For an architec- 
tural work this specimen may consist of a ‘photographic or 
other identifying representation of the work, together with 
such drawings as are necessary to complete the identifica- 
tion. ‘The photograph is also an acceptable means of 
identifying, for purposes of copyright, a model or design 
for a work of art, or a drawing or plastic work of a scien- 
tific or technical character. 

Perhaps few architects realize that under all heretofore 
existing copyright legislation there has been no specific 
recognition of works of architecture as eligible for copy- 
right. The separate enumeration of architectural models 
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and designs in the new measure is therefore a significant 
acknowledgement of the property rights inherent in con- 
crete examples of architectural achievement. It is just 
possible, too, that architects may, in one way or another, 
receive more benefit than they suspect from one of the 
outstanding innovations of Copyright Revision, but one 
that at first appraisal has not been popularly interpreted 
as holding any blessings for architects in particular. 

The provision, scorned or neglected in architectural 
opinion, is the one embodied in Section 9 of the Bill 
which provides for what is known as “divisible copyright.” 
Having provided, in effect, in the opening section of the 
new draft that copyright is inherently and inalienably in 
the person who created the subject matter that is to be 
conserved, the proposed Act goes further and sanctions a 
split-up or subdivision by the copyright owner of the 
several forms of subsidiary rights. 

To illustrate this multiple application, there might be 
cited the case of an architect who prepared text and draw- 
ings for a periodical publication. Under present condi- 
tions, the architect who parts with his contribution for a 
valuable consideration surrenders “all rights.” Unless by 
special arrangement, remuneration for supplementary uses 
of the material goes to the purchaser of the full rights. 
Under divisible copyright, the architect would part with 
only the periodical rights to the first party and would 
retain, for disposition elsewhere, the rights in his mate- 
rial for book publication, or translation into motion pic- 
ture or theatrical employment, or what not. It is only 
at first glance that the architect appears to have but a 
minor interest in this plan to break down the tradition that 
copyright is always one indivisible property right. A 
moment’s reflection is sufficient to demonstrate that the 
proposed divisability may well become a boon to architects 
who evolve elements of architectural form or design that 
are transferable or adaptable to the purposes of industry 
and the decorative arts. All this is conceivably more im- 
portant for architects in the possibilities of tomorrow 
than in the realities of today. It is only necessary to re- 
view the progress of invention during the past few years— 
color photography, the radio, and what not—to foresee 
the possibility of ultimate profitable utilization for the 
by-products of architecture that may be reserved under 
divisible copyright. 

Design Copyright, as distinguished from the older form 
above described, is essentially a species of copyright for 
the industries (the art industries) as distinguished from 
copyright for the arts. On impulse, one might say that 
the contact of Design Copyright with architecture was 
more remote and less extensive. Yet is there a definite 
relationship or potential relationship, because architecture 
is so intimately associated with the building industry in 
all its various ramifications. To be sure, the architect may 
command the resources of Design Copyright only when his 
conception has found expression, to an ornamental end, in 
an article of manufacture. But that diversion of the 
attainments of architecture to the purposes of industry is 
feasible enough to give architects a participating interest 
in the shift of the responsibility of design protection from 
the Federal patent system to the national copyright 
system. 

Various gains are accounted to warrant the change. For 
example, the lowering of official fees and the expedition 
of Governmental certification. From the standpoint of 
the architect, however, the outstanding concession is the 
exchange of invention for authorship as the basis of indus- 
trial design protection. Under present conditions a de- 


(Continued on page 232) 
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of New Batkirooens 


Competition £ for the Design 


Prize Winners and Report of the Jury of Awards 


ard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, was open to 

architects and architectural draftsmen. Designs 
could be submitted as the work of one or more architects, 
of a firm of architects, or of one or more architectural 
draftsmen. 

In the case of an architectural draftsman, in addition 
to his name, was required the name of a practicing archi- 
tect as a reference. 

The competition was divided into 
two classes: 

Class A: Design for a bathroom 

suitable for homes cost- 
ing mot more than $15,- 
000 to build. 
Design for a bathroom 
suitable for homes in 
the building of which 
cost is not a major con- 
sideration. 

A competiter could submit one de- 
sign in Class A and one design in 
Class B, but not more than one design 


T: competition, which was sponsored by the Stand- 








Class B: 





luncheons held in New York City, Detroit, Chicago, 
Utica, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Los Angeles, and by 
letter to the many prize winners who do not live near 
these cities. William H. Beers spoke at the luncheon in 
New York City and Eugene Klaber addremed the meet- 
ing in Chicago. 
The report of the Jury of Awards follows: 
(Continued on page 220) 
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in each class could be submitted by 
an individual, group, or firm. 

The competition closed October 
30th. It was not until November 17th 
that the designs mailed from Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Sweden, Spain, Argentine; from 
Japan, Hawaii, The Philippines, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and Porto 


toms. November 17th, therefore, was 
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Rico could be rescued from the Cus- | 


the earliest possible date upon which 
the designs could be submitted to the 
Jury of Awards. 

The Jury assembled at The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 

With General Allison Owen as 
Chairman, the Jury worked tirelessly 
for five days to premiate the designs, 
The Jury’s work completed, the en- 
velopes containing the names and 
addresses of the prize winners were | 
torn from the backs of the designs cy 
and opened. The identification cards ee 
were given to the professional advisor 
of the company, Howard K. Jones, 
A.I.A. His certification that each 
prize winner had complied with the 
eligibility rules of the competition was 
necessary before the company could 
pay the cash prizes awarded by the 
Jury of Awards. 

Announcement of the awards was 
made Friday, December 19th, at 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN BY EDGAR THOMPSON, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CLASS A, DESIGN FOR A BATHROOM 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN BY SALVATORE GRILLO, NEW YORK 
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SECOND PRIZE DESIGN BY RICHARD H. SMYTHE, NEW YORK 





COMPETITION FOR THE DESIGN OF NEW BATHROOMS, CLASS B 
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SECOND PRIZE, CLASS A, BY PERCIVAL GOODMAN, NEW YORK 
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COMPETITION FOR THE DESIGN OF NEW 
BATHROOMS 
(Continued from page 215) 
REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARDS 


To the Officers of the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Mr. H. M. Reed, President, 
Pittsburgh. 
Gentlemen: 

We, the undersigned Jurors, have the honor to present 
this report of our findings relative to the 1930 Prize 
Competition for Architects in Designiiz New Bathrooms, 
so commendably instituted and sponsored by your organi- 
zation and as set forth in the Competition Program pro- 
vided by Architect Howard K. Jones, A.1.A., of Pittsburgh. 

Seven hundred and twenty-seven designs were submitted 
under CLASS A: namely, for bathrooms suitable for 
homes costing not more than $15,000 to build. 

Six hundred and forty-eight designs were submitted 
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under CLASS B: namely, for bathrooms suitable for 
homes in the building of which cost is not a major con- 
sideration. 

The Jury considers it unnecessary to present an 
analytical report on the individual designs submitted. It 
seems best to permit others to formulate their own opin- 
ions through personal study of the designs. 

* * * * * 


The Jury desires to express its gratification and extend 
its compliments because of the large percentage of com- 
mendable designs submitted in the Competition. 

* * * * * 

The Jury desires especially to signify its keen appre- 
ciation for this Competition venture, so generously and 
laudably inaugurated by the officials of your organization. 
We feel confident that this educational undertaking will 
serve valuably and enduringly in matters appertaining to 
hygienics; that a broader vision will develop regarding 
sanitation and its demands upon architectural provision. 
In concluding this report, the Jury em- 
phasizes its conviction that, maximum de- 
velopment of the Home Sanatorium is a 
vital essential; that its inclusion is not 
prohibitive; that your organization has 
stimulated maximum interests in Home 
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Hygienics by inaugurating the 1930 
Prize Competition for Architects. 
FINALLY: The members of this 
Jury—delegated by their respective Chap- 
| ters—hold themselves privileged to ex- 
| tend loyal appreciation to your organi- 
zation, as coming from the several 
Chapters of the American Institute of 
Architects in tribute to your creative 
challenge to the Architect and for its 
valued influence in behalf of the Public. 
Respectfully submitted, 


JURY OF AWARDS 


| ALLIson OwENn, Chairman, 
Wiruiam H. Beers, 

Appison B. LEBouTILuiErR, 
EuGENE H. Kuaser, 

Louis C. Muuiearopt, Secretary. 








Awarps In Crass A 


First Prize, $5,000, Edgar ‘Thompson, 
Detroit, Michigan, reference: Albert 
ee Kahn, Inc.; Second Prize, $2,500, Per- 


| | | 4; cival Goodman, Architect, New York; 
he e 


| ft! Third Prize, $1,000, E. Wessel Klausen, 
eee, Los Angeles, Calif., reference: Wallace 
i Neff, Pasadena; Fourth Prize, $500, 
| l Ferdinand Eiseman, New York, refer- 
ence: T. H. Ellett; Fifth Prize, $250, 
Charles R. Greenidge, Utica, N. Y., 


reference: Kinne and Frank. 
AWARDED A Prize or $100 
i Karl C. Anderson, Chicago, IIl., ref- 


ty) INA erence: Walcott and Work; Donald Bar- 
TN | thelme, Narberth, Pa., reference: Zant- 
| zinger, Borie and Medary, Phila.; 

| Pierre Blouke, Architect, Chicago, III.; 

a Paul M. Bott, Pittsburgh, Pa., reference: 
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AWARDED FIFTH PRIZE IN CLASS B 
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Raymond A. Fisher; Jefferson M. Ham- 
ilton, New York, reference: D. Everett 
Waid; Harry I. Johnstone, Pasadena, 
Calif., reference: Marston and Maybury; 
















William Lundberg, Los Angeles, Calif., reference: Paul 
R. Williams; Tracy R. Stephens, Clarksburg, W. Va., ref- 
erence: Edw. J. Wood & Son; Eugene Voita, Architect, 
Chicago, Ill.; Ralph W. Williams, Baltimore, Md., ref- 
erence: Clyde N. & Nelson Friz. 
AWARDED A PRri1zE oF $50 

Randolph Adler, New York, reference: Bien and 
Prince; Clifford Allbright, Boston, Mass.; Wallace M. 
Baxter, Merchantville, N. J., reference: Horace Trum- 
bauer, Phila.; S. Breines & J. Van der Kar, Brooklyn; 
Felix A. Burton, Boston, Mass.; Frederick Gloege, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Harold McNeil, Chicago, IIl., reference: 
Meyer J. Sturm, Evanston; Chas. F. Mink, New York, 
N. Y., reference: Cross and Cross; Leo Necheles, Chicago, 
Ill., reference: Benj. H. Marshall, Wilmette; C. J. 
Palmgreen and G. P. McKinney, Pittsburgh, Pa., refer- 
ence: Schwab, Palmgreen & Merrick; Channing W. 
Porter, Framingham, Mass., reference: Kilham, Hopkins, 
& Greeley, Boston; LeRoy Roberts, Indianapolis, Ind., 
reference: Rubush and Hunter; Lloyd E. Ruocco, San 
Diego, Calif., reference: Requa and Jackson; Abner L. 
Sommers, Hinsdale, I1]., reference: Holabird and Root; 
Chas. A. Stone, Architect, Los Angeles, Calif.; Wm. F. 
Taylor, Baltimore, Md., reference: Clyde N. & Nelson 
Friz; Christian T. Tillisch, Larchmont, N. Y., reference: 
Lafayette A. Goldstone, N. Y. C.; Manuel A. Tavarez, 
New York, N. Y., reference: W. E. Anthony; Veredon 
Wm. Upham, Cleveland, Ohio, reference: Maxwell A. 
Norcross; T. Hughes Wells, Architect, Detroit, Mich., 
reference: Albert Kahn, Inc. 

Awarps IN Crass B 

First Prize, $5,000, Salvatore Grillo, New York, ref- 
erence: McKim, Mead and White; Second Prize, $2,500, 
Richard H. Smythe, Architect, New York; Third Prize, 
$1,000, Dwight E. Stevens, Cincinnati, Ohio, reference: 
Tietig and Lee; Fourth Prize, $500, Everett M. Jones, 
Evanston, IJ]., reference: Russell S. Walcott and Robert 
Work, Chicago; Fifth Prize, $250, O. Louis Reich, St. 


Louis, Mo., reference: Louis LaBeaume 
AWARDED A Prize or $100 


Lee Burns & Edw. James, Architects, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Anthon Forgeau Darrin, Architect, Port Washington, 
N. Y.; Victor E. Johnson, Houston, Tex., reference: 
Alfred C, Finn; John M. Kerr, Buffalo, N. Y., reference: 
E. B. Green and Sons; G. Milton Norris, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y., reference: Starrett & Van Vleck, N. Y. C.; Chas. C. 
Porter, Jr., E. Orange, N. J., reference: Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon, N. Y. C.; Lester B. Scheide, Inc., Architects, 
Hartford, Conn.; Li Chi Sun, New York, N. Y., refer- 
ence: Howe and Lescaze; Hans Wallner, N. Hollywood, 
Calif., reference: Webber and Spaulding, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Herbert G. Wenzell, Architect, and A. R. Lindsay, 
Detroit, Mich., reference: Geo. D. Mason & Co. 

AWARDED A Prize or $50 

Takanobu Ajiki, Ithaca, N. Y., reference: H. Craig 
Severance, N. Y. C.; Edward Paul Bock, Architect, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Flippen D. Burge, Architect, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Malcolm P. Cameron, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
reference: Reginald D. Johnson, Los Angeles; Harrison 
Clarke, Los Angeles, Calif., reference: Myron Hunt; 
Frank Eugene Dopp, New York, N. Y., reference: E. D. 
Parmelee, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Victorine du Pont, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., reference: F. P. Smith, Boston; A. E. 
Klueppelberg, Architect, New York, N. Y.; Bronson B. 
Luty, Pittsburgh, Pa., reference: Janssen and Cocken; 
Edw. C. Meyer, Boston, Mass., reference: Parsons, Wait 
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& Goodell; John S. Morrison, Lansdale, Pa., reference: 
John A. Bower, Phila.; Newton and Murray, Architects, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; C. McKinley Olson, Chicago, UL., 
reference: Walcott and Work; F. D. Parham, Architect, 
New Orleans, La.; Robt. K. Posey, New York, N. Y., 
reference: Clinton Mackenzie; C. F. Reed, Monterey, 
Calif., reference: Swartz and Ryland; E. Donald Robb, 
Boston, Mass., reference: Frohman, Robb & Little; 
Edmond J. Ryan, Architect, Chicago, Ill.; Victor H. 
Stromquist, Evanston, Ill., reference: Holabird & Root, 
Chicago; Ray L. Voskamp, Kansas City, Mo., reference: 
Ward, Parkway & Meyer. 

The first five prize winners in each class are shown on 


pages 215 through 220. 





MURALS BY GRIFFITH BAILEY COLE 


he mural paintings, by Griffith Bailey Cole, in the 

new branch offices of the New York Trust Com- 

pany at 57th Street and Fifth Avenue, are 200 
feet long by 13 feet high. They represent pageantry of 
the water front of New York with a very exhaustive docu- 
mentary study of its shipping and ever changing back- 
ground of buildings from the Dutch times through the 
English to the cloud-like structures of the present day. 
The photograph on the next page is one of the panels 
depicting the 17th Century Dutch period. 








THE ECONOMIC VALUE 
OF AN ARCHITECT » » 


W onid you wilhaghy enter mto 2 butiding contract in which you had little or no protection? 
You quickly answer—"Why, of course | would not True. no one would knowingly do this, and 
yet Phere are hundreds of owners who mnocently and m good faith enter into building contracts 
that offer them absolutely no protection whatever and in which their carelessness is daily costing 
them many thousands ef dollars 

The proncrpal reason for this us that tne average person builds only once or twice in a life- 
hme theretore being mexpenenced he has no knowledge of the imtricacies involved in the making 
and proper execution of butlding contracts For mstance. de you know that s complete building 
Contract consists not only of the Agreement but also of the General Conditions of the Contract 
a complete and detailed set of plans and a complete set of specifications? 

A contractor = one why agrees to furnish a certam quantity of matenals and labor of 2 
| SPECIFIED QUALITY for a stipulated sum of money The contractor to protect his mterests 

under a buviding contract has only to have stated im the Agreement the consideration tor which 
| he will do the work DESCRIBED in the plans and specifications 
1} It 1s quite obvious that tor an owner to protect his interest under a building contract it will 
iit be ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY for him to have written into the contract s complete and detailed 
iH list and description of every item going into the buslding, specitying the size, make and quality of 
each of the many hundreds of materials. also the workmanship with which each is to be mstatied 
He must also have imcorporated into the contract a complete set of the legal conditions under 
which the busiding ss to be erected The only person qualified and appointed by the State of Cali 
forma to do thes work for you is an Architect 

fn the making of all standard torms of busiding contracts that are sold for use. the makers 
have pre-supposed that the owner 1s to employ an architect, tor they reakze the impossibility of 
writing 2 busiding contract that would attord the owner any degree of legal protection without he 
first employ an archetect to prepare the plans and specifications and supervise the construction 
of tie building. 

Whether you contemplate building a bungalow or a limit-heught structure, the employment 
iil ot an architect at the outset will insure the economic and artistic success of pour building project. 
| He will actually save you considerable money: give you » much more artistic and a better con- 
} structed building. one that will be a credit to your good judgment and an asset to your community. 











1 It 1s a recognized tact that buildings planned and supervised by architects have an increased actual 
ii} valuation of trom 25% te 100% more than buildings erected without architectural direction 

The proper procedure, at the outset of any building enterprise 1s to consult with and employ 
H an Architect. He is the person who can best advise you in all matters pertaining to prospective 
1} plannmg. financing and the producing of a buriding that will yreld the greatest income possible 
from the capital mvested 


Architects League of Hollywood 























THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES PRINTED 
BY THE ARCHITECT’S LEAGUE OF HOLLYWOOD 


It is intended that copies of this and the articles to follow 

shall be mailed direct to property owners, Building and 

Loan Associations, and prominent Realtors of Los Angeles 
and Hollywood 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY GRIFFITH BAILEY COLE, PAINTER, FOR SECTION OF MURAL SHOWN BELOW 





SECTION OF MURAL PAINTING IN THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY’S NEW BRANCH OFFICES, NEW YORK 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS—GRIFFITH BAILEY COLE, PAINTER 
(See text on page 221) 
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From Emery Kanarik of Long Beach, New York: 


t is obvious that any discussion of one-family dwell- 
ings (or any other buildings), and particularly one 
which is concerned mainly with the placing of the 
service and garage, must take into consideration the size, 
and shape, and location of the lot, as well as the location 
of the house on the lot, before any hasty conclusions are 
drawn. Mf. Sevaldsen makes the assumption that in a 
small house the partie which places the living quarters 
facing the rear of the lot is immediately to be condemned 
because such living quarters will face the ash cans and 
lingerie (sans occupants, we genteelly hope) of the neigh- 
bor in the house behind. Since the competitors with such 
parties in the Pencit Points Competition all placed 
their buildings on the front of the lot, and developed the 
rear into flower gardens, and arbors with trees and hedges 
enclosing the plot—since this is fact, the contention of the 
ash cans has the weakness of being based on dream or 
fancy, but not on fact. And an acceptance of arbitrary 
fact is such a helpful, one might say imperative, matter 
when a discussion is to be kept within a plane of reason. 
Take the “theoretical formula” of southern exposure. 
In this discussion Mr. Sevaldsen assumed that the house 
he was talking about was in a temperate climate, not in 
southern California, nor in northern Maine evidently, as 
there is talk of the heat of summer, and the cold of winter. 
In praise of a northern and western exposure he brings 
the undebated statistics that such exposures make the rooms 
cooler in the summer, while modern heating methods en- 
able them to be of the same temperature as the rooms facing 
east and south in the winter. In such a temperate climate 
the number of months in which a northern exposure is 
advantageous is, at the very utmost, three. It is evident 
that the fairly well-to-do occupant of an eight-room 
house will spend at least part of this time at a summer 
resort, while the same fairly well-to-do chap won’t very 
well be able to abandon his business much of the remain- 
ing nine months in chasing warmth down the hemisphere. 
Thus we remain alone with facts: with the fact that 
windows to the south and east receive what there is of the 
sun in winter, and the others do not; with the fact that 
there is universal preference of shafts of sunlight on winter 
days in rooms used for living and eating—the reasons for 
which are obvious, but of no need in this discussion. 


There is the argument about the “unstrategic” position 
of a living room in the rear. We cannot see the persons 
approaching the house from such a room. “Perhaps it is 
someone whom we do not care to meet just at the moment, 
and we are taken by surprise.” Mr. Sevaldsen does not 
mean to tell us that he would have the moral laxity to duck 
and lay low until the bill collector or that unbearably 
talkative Mrs. Brown gives up and leaves? Suppose the 
phone starts ringing, or Junior, who is not in on the secret, 
starts howling for a dime for the movies? Or suppose the 
collector is tenacious, how long will he be able to hold 
his position behind the sofa? No, personally, we’d rather 
live in the back and keep our front door shut, and have a 
hole through the front ice-box alcove and let no one sur- 
prise us, or catch us behind the chiffonniére. But quite 





Replies to Hedley Sevaldsen’s Article 


Being a Discussion of House Design 
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aside from these moral issues, a rear terrace facing a 
garden has undoubtedly more privacy, as well as more 
serene surroundings, than a front porch. 

Which leaves us with the last non-philosophic argument 
—that directed against the garage in the body of the build- 
ing and with a driveway in the front. “Even a cultured 
man likes to... . play with his car,” and to do this right 
plum in front of the house would, of course, never do, 
and the cultured man would suffer from repression, and 
Freud made it clear what that leads to. ‘There would 
undoubtedly be a saving in repair bills on the car, which 
such gentle playing generally incurs, but the only remedy 
for the repression would be the radio to play with, and that 
at least would keep our cultured man in the warm room, 
and comparatively clean. That any gasoline smell or oil 
odors can penetrate the fireproof walls and ceiling which 
are required in a built-in garage, and escape into the house, 
is a rather unproved, not to say unprovable, contention. 

Remain the philosophic arguments to devastate the sea 
of front garages, et cetera. . In the same breath, tradition 
and functionalism are brought as witnesses for the prose- 
cution. “The vitality of tradition is strong, powerful.” 
So is that of gin. There always are men who are not able 
to resist such strength and power. One can always have 
pity. ‘Tradition has always been a refuge for the weak- 
lings who are afraid to, or cannot, do the reasoning neces- 
sary to solve a problem with the newest and best tools at 
hand, but rather use such keen new tools for making old 
tools which will solve their problems in the old way. 

Then, to debate whether functionalism is producing 
buildings which are beautiful decause they are functional 
is a waste of precious time. Has anyone yet set an accepted 
universal standard of beauty? Would two art juries agree 
on the same paintings? Has anyone discovered how to 
make a house a home by giving it that feeling of “snug- 
ness, quiet, rest, and protection”? Will ten intelligent 
men agree that that house is a home? Will ten intelli- 
gent men agree on amy matter of taste? Good taste is taste 
like mine, bad taste is taste unlike mine. Whom is a 
house to please? The architect, or the man who will live 
in it? The philosophy of a house begins and ends with 
the idiosyncracies of the client. If he has none, and has 
no taste, thew the architect can substitute his own. T'hen 
let the architect solve his individual problem rationally, 
sanely; and then let his taste (the only good taste for him) 
dictate, and the devil with everyone else. 


From John E. Dinwiddie of Berkeley, California: 


eplying to the remarks of Mr. H. B. Sevaldsen in 
the February issue:— 

The design of a modern house is in many ways 
the most complex problem in architecture, and with due 
respect to Mr. Sevaldsen and Mr. Bel-Geddes, may it be 
advanced that no rules can hold for all houses or even 
houses in general. 

To say that a house with its living room to the rear has 
nothing strategic about it, is to ignore one of the subtleties 
of Japanese design (if we must have precedent), i.e., the 
privacy of the living room. With the usual arrangement 
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CHARCOAL AND CARBON PENCIL DRAWING BY W. N. ALDERMAN FOR HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED, ARCHITECTS 
PROPOSED DEPARTMENT STORE ON TOWER COURT, CHICAGO—-HISTORIC WATERWORKS TOWER AT RIGHT 








FROM A PENCIL RENDERING BY JEREMIAH SCHMIDT 
PROPOSED NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK, NEW BRAUNFELS, TEXAS—-JEREMIAH SCHMIDT, ARCHITECT 
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the unwelcome and embarrassing guest upon entering the 
door enjoys a complete and intimate view of the living 
room and dining room. A man’s home is most certainly 
his castle, and there of all places may he eat his dinner 
and sit in front of his fire, safe from the stares of any 
Tom, Dick or Harry who chooses to ring his doorbell. 
It is a glaring fault of most competition designs though 
juries seem to consider it an asset, judging by awards. 

If, as Mr. Sevaldsen suggests, the living room should be 
at the front in order to hear approaching visitors, I would 
like to know what he does about it if they do chance to 
be obnoxious. It is then too late to escape, and I| for 
one would prefer the chance to stall them off in a hall 
from which they cannot see who is in the living room or 
what we are having for dinner. 

It may rightly be that a sunny living room is harder to 
keep cool in summer than warm in winter, but is the 
heating problem paramount? ‘The psychological value of 
sunlight cannot be entirely ignored; a room in which the 
sun’s rays never shine will be a gloomy room at times, no 
matter what other attractions it may offer, Such is the 
case, at any rate throughout the northwest and California; 
in fact in any climate where the sun is not unbearably hot 
in summer. It may even be argued that people often prefer 
a little more cheer in winter to a little extra warmth in 
summer, which after all may be shuttered out. (Archi- 
tects ought to be reminded of the function of shutters 
anyway.) 

In regard to the privacy of the living room, another 
point is usually ignored in small house design. One 
should be able to get out of the front door from the up- 
stairs without being seen from the living room. I have 
been trapped upstairs by embarrassing guests often enough 
to know whereof I speak. 


The location of the garage is more open to debate and 
less amenable to rules. It is true that garage odors will 
pass one door. But my experience has been that they will 
not pass two doors. I know of several such houses and 
lived three years in one, and never noticed any smell of 
gasoline. Even if we accept the point, I believe it is far 
outbalanced by the convenience of being able to get out 
of the car in the house on rainy nights. I even venture 
to predict that eventually the garage entrance will be 
the main entrance and the feature of the front elevation. 


If the garage is away from the house, say well to the 
rear as Mr. Sevaldsen recommends, the following little 
tragedy will be often repeated: I leave the car at the curb 
before dinner because we don’t know if we are going 
to the movies or not. We decide ndt to go, forget the car 
and if I am very unlucky we go to bed. As I turn out the 
light, I remember the car is out and a ticket in the morn- 
ing will mean a five-dollar fine. I go out in slippers in 
the rain, put the car up-and walk fifty yards back to the 
house in the dark, cursing the architect who put the 
garage way out in the “sticks.” It may be argued that I 
am dumb, but the world is full of dumb people, espe- 
cially clients, and I have known ‘some very smart people 
to forget their car is out. 


The case may be argued both ways and if there is a solu- 
tion it will lie in the location of the house and lot. There 
can be no rule. 


As to the generalities in the article, they may or may not 
be true. Arguing by analogy is an interesting though 
very unconvincing form of debate. One comparison will 
prove and another as readily disprove, and in either case 
nothing is ever settled by such methods. Modern build- 
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ings may be truly likened to automobiles but I defy any- 
one to prove anything by the comparison. 

For myself, I prefer to be stodgy and follow Louis 
Sullivan’s creed that “every problem contains and suggests 
its own solution” and those who bring rules, or precedent, 
or what have you to bear, are digging holes in which to 
trap themselves. 

It may be pertinent to quote Frank Lloyd Wright that 
“no man ever designed a building worthy of the name 
architecture who first fashioned it in perspective and then 
fudged the plan to suit.” And if a gable, chimney and 
entrance all fall on one elevation it is not necessarily 
clumsy, it depends on who does it. 





From E. Ruth Sallee of Cleveland, Ohio: 


ear ye, hear ye, we still have a traditionalist among 
H us—and one who glories in the fact! 

“Certain of these traditions,” says he, “stir up 

emotions in us which are associated with the word ‘home.’ ” 

I grant Mr. Sevaldsen that statement. There are keen 
emotions aroused in me when I think of the passing of 
that ancient and honorable profession of which Chic 
Sales was a “Specialist.” But somehow I feel that there 
is such a thing as an outgrown tradition. 

If the above seems a ridiculous and far-fetched argu- 
ment against the retaining of the old principles of design 
in a home, so to me seem the objections advanced by Mr. 
Sevaldsen, namely, his neighbor’s garbage and the sight 
of the dignified man of the house in dirty clothes tinker- 
ing with his machine. 

The oft-quoted phrase, “My home is my castle,” is no 
doubt the viewpoint of the majority of men, but I wish 
they would realize that the home likewise is a woman’s 
place of business, and where she must spend the greater 
part of her day. He says the new arrangement is illogi- 
cal. Why so? There are innovations in factories and 
office buildings which modern efficiency require. Why 
shouldn’t these logically occur in the home? 

I am a woman and incidentally an architect, so have a 
two-fold interest in the design of homes. ‘There are many 
advantages resulting from the location of the service quar- 
ters in the front of the house which seem unimportant, no 
doubt, to a man, but which from the standpoints of con- 
venience and efficiency in the management of the home 
mean a great deal to the housewife. 

What woman cannot appreciate the convenience of 
having her kitchen easily accessible to the entrance door? 
Hundreds of steps daily are saved. Another advantage 
is the resulting privacy of the dining room. It is often 
embarrassing to have a caller unwittingly appear at meal 
time, but if the dining room is not visible from the 
entrance, an uncomfortable situation is avoided. In, almost 
every case, the new type of plan offers accessibility to the 
major rooms of the house from the entrance hall. The 
desirability and convenience of this is easily understood— 
the additional privacy accorded each room. 

This inner privacy and the privacy from the street is, 
I believe, the most valuable contribution that the new 
arrangement has to offer. Privacy is a new thing in 
American home life, but is rapidly becoming a most 
cherished possession. We who have so long lived on Main 
Street with our front porch lives are finding a new joy in 
seclusion from the idle curiosity of passers-by. I wonder 
if this lack has not done a great deal toward the breaking 
down of the intimacy of family life and been a funda- 
mental cause in the dissolution of home life with all of 
its regrettable consequences, 

(Continued on page 241) 
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LAUNDRY WORK IN FRANCE 


Panel in Craftex relief by Jeannette Kilham for Scott's 
Laundry, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


AN UNUSUAL MURAL DECORATION FOR 
A LAUNDRY 


he panels illustrated herewith combine, to a certain 

extent, all the methods of stenciling, sgraffito work, 

modeling, and carving which can be used with 
plastic paint, and are of a fairly elaborate nature. They 
were executed in full color plastic paint bas-relief for 
Scott’s Laundry, Springfield, Massachusetts. They have 
been placed in the main office and are fitted into frames 
which Mr. B. A. Annable, the architect of the building, 
incorporated into the wall design. 

The problem was to illustrate in four of the panels 
picturesque and ancient processes of laundry in other times 
and various climates. The fifth and most important panel 
was to show in contrast the interior of Scott’s machine-run, 
up-to-date laundry plant. The subjects chosen are as 
follows: 

The first panel is Japanese in character and illustrates a 
decorative and symbolical treatment of a woman dipping 
a garment in a foaming brook. It is cool in color, soft 
blues and greens predominating with touches of lacquer 
red, 

The second panel in contrast to this one is warm in 
color and crowded with figures. Women of India are 
pictured washing garments of oriental richness of color— 
magentas, vermilions, and jade greens—in the murky 
waters of the sacred Ganges. In back of them rise the 
steps leading up to soaring temples and the bulbous towers 
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of funeral ghats which are silhouetted against an intensely 
blue sky. 

In the third scene two French women, kneeling on the 
bank of a river under the shadow of a bridge with the 
red-roofed chateaux of Josselin on the opposite bank, are 
beating their laundry clean against the stony shore. 

New England is the subject of the fourth panel. In a 
Vermont woodshed, three gingham-clad women are busy 
with the back-breaking process of washing clothes in port- 
able washtubs and putting them through the wringer. 
Blue mountains, the background, white leghorns in the 
foreground, provide local color. 

In marked contrast to all these scenes where human 
effort and manual labor are emphasized, the fifth and last 
picture depicts Mr. Scott’s own laundry, with its scientific 
array of polished metal washers, extractors, and pressers, 
with the white-clad workers standing out against the scarlet 
dado which Mr. Scott has featured in his plant. 

Mr. Scott has sought to have dramatized, by decorative 
means, the picturesque side of an eternal drudgery. In 
so doing, he reminds us also of the blessings of machinery 
and of the many it will relieve from a burdensome slavery. 

The railroad station, the school, the office, have become 
centers on which to lavish wealth and decoration, but the 
laundry is a new field of zsthetic expression. Therefore, 
when a modern material for bas-relief is used in a setting 
entirely new to decoration, the matter is worthy of com- 
ment. When not only cleanliness and efficiency, but color, 
history, and decoration are imiportant considerations in the 
designing of a laundry plant we may expect the plants of 
other industries to blossom out in their turn with unique 
expressions of individual decoration. 








A WATER COLOR SKETCH BY SHERWOOD T. ALLEN 
TAORMINA, SICILY 
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This department conducts four competitions each month. 


drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry; Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. 
Good Wrinkle Section: a prize of $10.00 is awarded for any suggestion as 


is eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. 


ED 


A prize of $10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 





HIN AND THAT 








E. 


Everyone 


to how work in the drafting room may be facilitated. No matter how simple the scheme, if you have found it of help in making your 


work easier, send it in. 


the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to be eligible for that month’s competitions. 


closing date is entered in the following month’s competition. 


Competitions close the fifteenth of each month so that contributions for a forthcoming issue must be received by 


Material received after the 


The publishers reserve the right to publish any of the material, other than the prize winners, at any time, unless specifically requested not to 


do so by the contributor. 





THE prizes in this month’s competition have been 
awarded as follows: 


Class I—John M. Foster, East Orange, N. J. 
Class I]—Ivor L. James, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Class III—No Award. 

Class 1V—Edward V. Taylor, Boston, Mass. 


It will be noticed that we have contributions this month 
by Alan Foster, of New York, and John M. Foster, of 
East Orange, which makes our old pal of nursery days, 
Dr. Foster of Gloucester, conspicuous by his absence. 


The third cartoon in our series by Alan Foster is pub- 
lished on page 231. We like his drawings and want to 
know what you think of them. Let us hear from you! 
We are still holding our monthly competition in Class 
III. What’s the matter with you cartoon contributors? 


The lithograph pencil drawing shown below is one 
of a series made at Provincetown by John M. Foster for 
the purpose of printing on post cards. The drawings cost 
comparatively little to reproduce in this way and the series 
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will undoubtedly be popular among visitors to this old 
Cape Cod village. 


Our Boston correspondent of the Pest Club of Rome 
reports that Leon Keach, charter member, has acquired 
a half interest in a small daughter, y-clept Eleanor, born 
January 14, 1931. As Chief Harbinger of Have An- 
other, of the aforesaid noble organization, Dr. Keach is 
to be heartily congratulated by all brother Pests. Likewise 
this department joins the throng in wishing Mr. Keach, and 
family, all happiness and good cheer throughout the 


years to come. 


S. J. Spanier has opened an office for architectural draft- 
ing service at 485 Madison Avenue, New York. Mr. 
Spanier believes that his new organization will be of ad- 
vantage to the architect in having small drafting jobs 
done at a minimum cost and without the unpleasant task 
of employing a draftsman for a few days and then letting 
him go. 





From a LirHocraPH Pencit Drawinc Mabe aT Provincetown, Mass., By JoHN M. Foster, East Orance, N. J. 


(Prize—Class One—February Competition) 
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THE LETTER below, submitted by Edward V. Taylor, of 
Boston, is the winner in Class IV. 





BLANKENFELDT-BLANKENFELDT, INC. 
“The House of Happy Homes” 


Mr. Antoine Chenevert, 
Chien de Prairie, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


Dear Mr. CHENEVERT, 

We were sorry to learn that as a result of your 
receiving no order of article H283746Y as listed in 
our catalogue you and your family are suffering from 
headcolds., 

Accordingly we are sending a second order of 
article H283746Y so that your family and you will 
no longer be forced to sleep in pup tents. 

As we inclose herewith full plans, specifications, 
and instructions you should experience no difficulty 
in putting your house together. 

Very truly yours, 





R. S. BLANKENFELDT. 


P.S.—Because of a mistake in our mailing depart- 
ment we regret to state that the order we had 
previously filled for you is now in the United 
States Dead Letter Office. 














THE OPTIMIST 
By Ivor L. James of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Prize—Class Two—February Competition) 
An Architect on pleasure bent 
In eager haste to Europe went, 


To see historic towns and places, 
Different customs, different faces. 





By Dorothy May Anderson 
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Tho’ Paris claimed his rapt attention 
For reasons which we cannot mention, 
(That city has an age old spell) 

He’d time for other towns as well. 


What impressed him more and more, 
Were the ancient things he saw. 
He’d never known things really old, 
The charm of verdigris or mould. 


He saw old buildings quaint and queer 
And things they don’t have over here. 
So with eager brush and pen 

He drew their beauties there and then. 


Arriving home with dazzled vision 
He made this beautiful decision, 
That in the houses that he drew 
There’d be nothing looking new. 


So his houses were erected 

With conscious age as he directed 
To simulate and make-believe 
With every intent to deceive. 


He used all painful modern tricks 
From hollowed steps to twisted bricks, 
To imitate the quaint and crusty 

And make the place look old and musty. 


His plans, so carefully informal 
Made the places look abnormal, 
(In fact such things are overdone 
And obvious to everyone). 


That rare elusive charm of old 
Defies the power of man or gold. 

I think it really is pathetic 

To try and make old age synthetic. 


By Harriet Gilbert 
Pencit SKETCHES BY STUDENTS AT THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
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THE “FLUEY” FLUE 
By John M. Kerr of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Will you list while I tell you a story of woe, 

Which came to my notice a long time ago; 

Of the sad tribulation, the worry and grief, 

While planning a clubhouse for ladies. In brief, 
The trouble all came from the living room flue, 
For the smoke didn’t go where they wanted it to. 
The mantel was planned to be just four feet wide, 
With a height three feet 0, and the chimney inside 
Was thirteen by eighteen—a very neat figure; 

Alas! and alack!—that op’ning got bigger. 

For, one of the ladies came back from abroad 

With a gift for the Club—they were all overawed 
At a lovely example of Florentine beauty; 

A mantel de luxe, so they felt it a duty 

To use the said mantel in place of the one 

That the architect chappie had figured upon. 

The size? Five by seven, but, that didn’t matter 
So, out came the damper and bricks pitter patter. 
The Architect said, “Now, ladies you know—” 
“Oh, hush!” cried the ladies, “we just love it so!” 
The flue was all built, so it had to remain, 

And now comes the anguish, the sorrow and pain. 


The Club was thrown open, and gay debutantes 
Were there in profusion, and dowager aunts 
Quite regal and splendid in gold and old lace; 
Tuxedos were crowding all over the place. 
Saxophones busily sounding their “A’s” 

Waiters a-rushin’ around with their trays. 

So they piled on the logs, and they lit up the fire, 
And just about then it was time to retire, 

The smoke billowed out in bituminous beauty, 
And things in a minute were just a bit sooty. 
Asked “How about it?” the architect said, 
“Guess the old atmosphere’s heavy as lead.” 

As he lit a Murad, he just murmured, “I see, 
That Florentine mantel’s a Jonah to me.” 

And Jonah it was, for the very next day 

The ladies appeared in battle array, 
Demanding a remedy, and, in addition, 
Refusing to pay a red cent of commission. 
Forgotten, it seemed, was the swell importation, 
The real “casus belli” and all the sensation. 


Consultations were held as to what they could do, 

“I told you so’s,” many but remedies few. 

“Cut holes in the floor; put a fan in the cellar, 

You’ve got to get air in,” and one clever feller 

Would scale down the op’ning with galvanized iron, 

And then the old fire would roar like a lion. 

“Sweet’s,” and old “Kidder,” refused to help out, 

And aero-dynamics were bandied about. 

Suggestions ad. lib. and they tried quite a few, 

But nothing could conquer that pesky old flue. 
L’envoi 

Today, should you enter that clubhouse, you’ll see 

The gay logs a-burning so cheery and free; 

The embers a-glow—but on closer inspection 

You’d notice a little electric connection. 

Ashamed, and abashed, [1] have to admit, 

They cheated that Florentine mantel a bit! 

So, any young students, or lads out of college, 

Perhaps you may profit by this bit of knowledge— 

If ever you’ve started to build up a flue, 


DON’T STOP, LOOK, OR LISTEN, whatever you do. SOUL inTo THAT TEXTURE!” 


AND THIS AND THAT 


ATELIER DES NOCEURS 
Tue ATELIER DEs Noceurs, Los Angeles, celebrated its 
first birthday with a dinner party, followed by an exhibi- 
tion of drawings in the Atelier. 
The guests of honor were the Patron, Arthur Kelly, 
and Dean Arthur C. Weatherhead, of the School of Archi- 


tecture at the University of Southern California. 


1 
| 








“Srop, MY Goop MAN! You’RE NOT PUTTING ENOUGH 
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MEDAL PRESENTED TO WALTER KIDDE, MODELED BY 
WILLIAM COLLINS 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY MEDAL PRESENTED 
TO WALTER KIDDE 


alter Kidde Constructors, Inc., engineers and 

\X/ builders, celebrated the thirtieth anniversary 

of the founding of their business on December 

22, 1930. As a part of the ceremonies, which took place 

in the company offices at 140 Cedar Street, New York, 

Walter Kidde, President, was presented with a bronze 

portrait medal to commemorate the event. The medal, 

which was modeled by William Collins of the staff of 

the organization, is reproduced above. Mr. Collins is also 
the author of the article on page 179 of this issue. 





A CORRECTION 


: of the color plates in the February issue showed 
a sketch for the decoration of the interior of the 
George Rogers Clark Memorial at Vincennes, 
Indiana, and was credited to Frederic C. Hirons, Archi- 
tect. The architects for the building were Frederic C. 
Hirons and F. W. Mellor, although the drawing itself was 
the work of Mr. Hirons. We regret the error. 





A CORRECTION 


t has been called to our attention that the Lefcourt 
[cotsis Building is 46 stories and 576 feet in 

height, instead of 40 stories and 454 feet, as given 
in the list of New York skyscrapers which we published 
in our February issue. 





HOW THE NEW COPYRIGHT LAW WILL 
AFFECT ARCHITECTS 


(Continued from page 216) 


sign, to be patentable, must qualify as an invention—an 
exaction particularly irksome in architecture where so much 
of current attainment consists in the rearrangement of 
elements old in the art to produce a new or different 
effect. Design Copyright does not demand the unique 


FOR MARCH, 
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form, born of a flash of genius, but rewards with exclu- 
sive privileges of reproduction any exemplification of that 
ingenuity and originality in regrouping and resetting which 
conjures an ensemble fresh, distinctive, and pleasing in 
appearance through a combination of elements new and 
old. Since the Federal Government has never, in the 
administration of its paternal agencies, countenanced the 
idea of dual or overlapping protection, it is not to be 
supposed that any architectural design could be entered 
in both copyright mediums. Even so, circumstances are to 
be expected wherein the resourceful architect may welcome 
the facilities of Design Copyright for themes and motifs 
that are versatile in application. 





J. & R. LAMB STUDIOS 


t the annual meeting of the J. & R. Lamb Studios, 
held Wednesday, January 28th, 1931, Karl B. 


Lamb was elected President and Treasurer of the 
firm; Charles R. Lamb, the former President, was elected 
Chairman of the Board; Joseph Condie Lamb, Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer, and Katharine Lamb Tait, Vice- 
President. 

The firm of J. & R. Lamb was established in 1857 by 
two Englishmen, Joseph and Richard Lamb, specialists in 
the designing and execution of ecclesiastical interiors, and 
for the last seventy-four years has been owned and operated 
entirely by the Lamb family. 

Charles R. Lamb, the new Chairman of the Board, is 
the son of the original founder and has been actively 
identified with ecclesiastical architecture in its many 
phases for over fifty years. 

Karl B. Lamb, the new President, entered the firm 
immediately after the World War, in which he served as 
a captain in the Seventh Army Corps, A. E. F., and in 
the Army of Occupation. Later he was an executive 
officer of the Industrial Investigation Board of the Peace 
Commission under President Wilson. 





HEIGHT 


8 
32 PARTS 


CORNICE DETAIL BY ASHER BENJAMIN 


the cornice for the Doorway of a House at Park Hill, 
Westmoreland, N. H., shown opposite in the meas- 
ured drawing by Alfred T. Granger, followed Asher 


I is interesting to see how the old joiner in designing 


Benjamin’s details. He has divided the height into 20 
parts, one of which is the height of the Cornice, the 
Cornice then being divided into 37 parts for its members. 
The projection is identical—instead of the Cavetto and 
ornamented Ovolo for the Cymatium, it is simplified by 
the application of the Cyma Recta. 
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FROM A MEASURED DRAWING BY ALFRED T. GRANGER 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
T: Indianapolis Architectural Club held its annual 


banquet and election of officers the evening of 

Dec. 9th at its club rooms. ‘This affair, with 
about fifty members present, was the high spot in the 
1930 program of entertainment. Our President, Bill 
Foltz, was Master of Ceremonies, and how he does the 
job! 
Prominent guests of the evening were Wm. Forsyth, 
Artist, Herman Scherrer, Kurt Vonnegut, Merritt Harri- 
son, and Alfred Grindle, Architects, and Don Campbell 
and Kenneth Loucks, Publishers. 

Our own Anton Scherrer was speaker of the evening 
and took us all on a tour of foreign lands in a most won- 
derful and inspiring talk. 

The windup of the meeting was the election of officers 
for the year 1931. This was marred only by the too 
numerous speeches from the self-called campaign man- 
agers. But in spite of them, and their pleas, here is the 
lineup of the new officers: Howard F. (Bill) Foltz, 
President; Vernon Kniptash, Vice-President; Francis 
Schroeder, Recording Sec’y.; Joseph D. Small, Corre- 
sponding Sec’y.; Ernest Werner, Treasurer. 





EXHIBITION IN THE ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 


n exhibition presenting a distinguished record of re- 
A= architectural achievement in Southern Cali- 
fornia is being held from March first to fifteenth 

in the exhibit rooms of the Architects’ Building, Los 
Angeles, It includes several hundred photographs and 
sketches of residences, commercial buildings, theatres, and 
churches which have been erected during the past year, as 
well as many now under construction, and is indicative of 
the type of architecture now being developed in California. 


nes pety 
MO 


The exhibition is under the auspices of the State Asso- 
ciation of California Architects, the Los Angeles Archi- 
tectural Club, the Pasadena Architectural Club, the Archi- 
tects’ League of Hollywood, Certified Architects of Beverly 
Hills, Long Beach Architectural Club, Santa Barbara Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, and the San 
Diego Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 





TAU SIGMA DELTA HONORARY FRATERNITY 


au Sigma Delta Honorary Fraternity in Architecture 
and Allied Arts will extend its activity this spring 


to more Schools of Architecture and Allied Arts. 
In January, petitions for Charter for a Chapter to be 
located at the School of Architecture, University of 
Southern California, at Los Angeles, California, and also 
for a Chapter at the School of Architecture, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas, were received. 





ARCHITECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ SQUARE CLUB 


he one hundred per cent attendance meeting of the 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Square Club of New 


York proved a big success. Old friends met 
and renewed their ties of comradeship. By motion 
picture and descriptive lecture they traveled to the 
Northwest Rockies, cow camp, and hunting lodges. 

On February 27th Harvey: Wiley Corbett spoke on 
Modern Architecture, and Denton Bastow sang some 
rollicking songs. 

The always bigger and better event, the Annual Ball 
at the Ritz-Carlton, will take place on March 20th. 
Those who have gone will be there again, and the enter- 
tainment committee are striving to eclipse all past events. 
The tickets may be secured from John R. Harris, 104-17 
—199th Street, Hollis, Long Island. 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE INDIANAPOLIS ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
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PLANS OF RESIDENCE FOR KELLOGG PATTON, ESQ., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 


See color rendering of this house by J, Floyd Yewell on pages 197 and 199. 
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/ 
Metals and Alloys 


By David B. Emerson 


he two general types of alloys are the ferrous and 

the nonferrous alloys. The ferrous alloys are, as 

would be inferred from their name, the various 
iron and steel alloys; the nonferrous alloys are those into 
which iron does not enter, and are for the most part alloys 
in which copper is the principal ingredient. 

Of the ferrous alloys, probably the best known and the 
most widely used is copper bearing iron and steel. 

Before proceeding any further it may be well to tell 
the reader as briefly as possible just what iron and steel 
really are. 

Both iron and steel are products of iron ore which is a 
reddish brown mineral containing iron, oxygen, and vari- 
ous impurities. Iron ore is smelted in a blast furnace, 
removing the oxygen and part of the impurities and adding 
carbon. The molten metal is run into moulds and the 
result of this process is “pig iron,” which is the basis of 
all forms of iron and steel. Different varieties of pig 
iron are used to produce the different forms of iron and 
steel. Cast iron, or “grey iron” as it is frequently called, 
is produced by melting pig iron in a cupola and pouring 
it off into moulds. Wrought iron is the product of pig 
iron melted in a puddling furnace, formed into balls, 
squeezed and rolled to form what is known as “muck bars.” 
These muck bars are cut in short lengths, piled, heated, and 
rolled into bars or plates. Steel is produced both by the 
Bessemer and the “open hearth” processes. In the Bes- 
semer process the iron is taken direct from the blast furnace, 
or the pig iron is melted in a cupola, and poured into a 
converter. A powerful air blast is blown through the 
molten metal which burns out or oxidizes the larger part 
of the impurities in the iron. In the open hearth process 
pig iron, scrap iron, and limestone are melted together in 
a furnace, burning out the impurities with a gas flame 
which passes over the mixture. A pig iron having a low 
phosphorus content treated in an acid (silica or sand) lined 
furnace produces “acid open hearth steel,” and a basic 
pig iron treated in a basic (dolomite) lined furnace to 
remove the phosphorus produces “basic open hearth steel.” 
At the present time about three times as much steel is 
being produced in the United States by the open hearth 
process as by the Bessemer process. Both in the Bessemer 
and in the open hearth processes the refined metal is cast 
into ingots. These ingots are reheated and rolled into 
blooms, which in turn are rolled into beams, bars, plates, 
etc. 

Many grades of iron ore contain copper. This copper 
when carried over into the finished iron in such slight 
amounts as three one-hundredths of one per cent. gives 
some beneficial effect to the iron’s corrosive resisting proper- 
ties. ‘To obtain the full benefit of the copper in iron and 
steel, the copper should be alloyed with the molten metal 
in considerable proportions, usually from twenty to fifty 
per cent., and sometimes even higher. Copper bearing 
steel, on account of its great resistance to rust and corro- 
sion, is being used for many purposes. Many of the 
manufacturers of steel casement windows use it for sash 


bars, and it is used in the manufacture of steel pipe and 
steel wire. It is also very extensively employed for sheet 
steel plates for use in roofing, skylights, hollow metal 
windows, metal lath and other work of that character. In 
using copper bearing steel, it should always be remem- 
bered that it is rust and corrosion resisting, and not rust 
and corrosion proof. Therefore it must be protected when 
exposed to the weather, either by galvanizing or painting 
or, what is better, by both. 

An alloy of cast iron and copper, using seventy-five 
per cent. by weight cast iron and twenty-five per cent. by 
weight copper, is being used for vault linings. This alloy 
has a very high resistance to the attack of the cutter 
burner, which is the béte noire of the banker and the vault 
builder. 

An absolutely rustless steel alloy is being used quite ex- 
tensively at the present time. , This alloy is a chrome- 
nickel steel, known as eighteen and eight, that is, eighteen 
per cent. chromium and eight per cent. nickel, and it 
should not contain over sixteen one-hundredths of one 
per cent. of carbon. This steel is extremely ductile. It 
can be forged, welded, brazed, soldered, machined, hot or 
cold rolled, stamped, spun, ground, and polished. Also, 
at least one manufacturer is making very excellent cast- 
ings from this steel. It is very easy to understand that 
no steel or alloy is totally immune to all types of corro- 
sion, but this chrome-nickel alloy resists a greater variety of 
corrosive agents than almost any other corrosion resistant 
alloy. This steel has been very successfully used for 
ornamental work, and for grilles and gates in banks where 
a bright finished steel is desired. Some very beautiful hand 
hammered work has been done in this material by one of 
this country’s leading artist craftsmen in metals, The 
entire tower and finial of the Chrysler building in New 
York City is covered with this steel, and after nearly six 
months’ exposure to the elements it glistens like silver. 
The trim around the outside of the windows from the 
fifth to the eighty-fifth stories and the ornamental sun- 
bursts over the windows of the Empire State Building, 
which will be the tallest structure in the world, are also 
of this steel. On account of its resistance to the corrosive 
effects of all fruit juices, milk, cream, carbonated water, 
acids, and alkalis, this steel is very extensively used in 
hotels, restaurants, and hospitals, for kitchen equipment, 
counters, table tops, ranges, etc. As this alloy contains 
no copper, zinc or aluminum, neither verdigris nor oxide 
of zinc or aluminum can appear to mar the surface. One 
precaution, however, must be taken in the use of this metal. 
That is, when soldering, be very careful to clean off all 
muriatic acid which may have been used, as when the 
metal is exposed to the weather, this acid will cause rust. 
If any acid is inadvertently left on the surface of the 
metal and it does rust, cleaning will remove both the rust 
and the cause, and the metal will not rust again. 

One of the various alloyed steels, which is being ex- 
tensively used in certain types of building construction, 
is the toolproof steel which is manufactured for use in 
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bank vaults and jails. This steel is made in a laminated 
or a compound construction. The laminated plates con- 
sist in alternate layers of soft open hearth steel and high 
carbon chrome steel (two layers of chrome steel and three 
layers of soft open hearth steel, being the usual practice) 
thoroughly welded together. The compound bars are com- 
posed of a core of soft steel, which is completely encircled 
with inserts of high carbon chrome steel, which are in 
turn surrounded by a layer of soft open hearth steel, all 
thoroughly welded together. The high carbon chrome 
steel used in this work is a crucible steel product. This 
steel is manufactured in the same general manner as all 
tool steels and other hard steels are made. Muck bars 
made from puddled iron which is low in phosphorus and 
sulphur (the two principal impurities in iron) are cut in 
small pieces, charged into crucibles, mixed with chromium, 
melted, cast into ingots, heated, forged, and rolled into 
bars or plates. ‘These chrome steel bars or plates are 
placed in moulds and the molten soft steel is cast around 
them, and the bars or plates are then rolled to the desired 
size and shape. 

This steel as it comes from the mills is soft and easily 
machined. To harden it and render it toolproof, it should 
be heated to a uniform cherry red temperature, about 
1,550 to 1,600 degrees Fahrenheit, and then quenched in 
clear, cold, fresh water. After hardening, this steel abso- 
lutely resists the attacks of all cutting tools such as saws, 
files, or drills. ‘The soft steel which surrounds the high 
carbon chrome steel in the bars and plates remains in its 
natural ductile condition after the chrome steel layers and 
inserts have been hardened, rendering the bars and plates 
strong and tough, so that they cannot be bent nor broken. 

In writing the specifications for bank vaults it is a good 


practice to call for toolproof linings and toolproof steel 
reinforcing bars in the concrete floor, walls, and roof, 
as the walls of a vault should be nearly if not quite as 
strong as the door. We all know the old adage about “the 


chain being no stronger,” et cetera. Well, the same state- 


ment can be made to apply to vaults. At the present time 
it is well in constructing bank vaults to guard against mob 
violence as well as against burglary. For with a town in 
the hands of a mob for twenty-four hours, the bank vaults 
would be liable to attack with drills, explosives, and every 
other means known. Of course in the larger cities bank 
vaults are generally designed by men who specialize in 
this work, but in smaller communities the architect 
has to do that work himself. ‘The use of toolproof 
steel in jails is very necessary, as ordinary steel, either 
open hearth or Bessemer, offers no great amount of 
resistance to saws or files, and they are very easily smuggled 
in, and prisoners usually have a large amount of time on 
their hands. It is claimed by the manufacturers that no 
prisoner has ever been known to escape by cutting through 
toolproof steel. 

Duriron is an iron-silicon alloy containing from fourteen 
and twenty-five hundredths to fourteen and fifty 
hundredths silicon and not over one per cent. of carbon, 
manganese and other impurities, the balance being iron. 
It being absolutely necessary to keep the carbon content 
as low as possible, this alloy can be melted only in electric 
furnaces or in reverberatory furnaces similar to the open 
hearth furnace. This alloy has an exceptionally high 
resistance to the corrosive effects of practically all acids, 
salts and organic substances. Being a silicon iron, it can 
only be used for castings, and cannot be worked or 
machined in any manner, the usual finishing operations 
being accomplished by grinding. Its principal uses are for 
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soil pipe and fittings, floor drains, sinks and for exhaust 
fans for ventilating chemical laboratories and all places 
where it is necessary to remove corrosive and noxious fumes. 
In writing the specifications for buildings which contain 
chemical laboratories, or where photo-engraving, electro- 
plating, or other industries using chemicals are to be 
housed, all waste pipes, floor drains and other fittings 
which carry off chemical waste should be specified to be of 
Duriron or other acid resisting material. 

Of the nonferrous alloys the oldest and best known are 
bronze and brass. Bronze, so far as we have any knowl- 
edge, was the first alloy made by man, and it has been 
used since the dawn of civilization. At the present time 
there are a number of different formulas for bronze, but 
all that we are concerned with is architectural bronze. 
The formula which is used by most leading foundries and 
which is practically standard is a mixture of not less than 
ninety per cent. copper, nor more than eight per cent. tin, 
and the balance lead or zinc. 

Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc in various propor- 
tions, sometimes as high as ninety-five per cent. copper and 
five per cent. zinc and as low as fifty-eight per cent. 
copper and forty-two per cent. zinc. Brass pipe for ordi- 
nary uses is composed of sixty per cent. copper and forty 
per cent. zinc. For use with moderately corrosive waters 
it is composed of sixty-seven per cent. copper and thirty- 
three per cent. zinc. For highly corrosive waters and other 
special uses it is composed of eighty-five per cent. copper 
and fifteen per cent. zinc. This last mixture is what is 
known as “red brass.” Brass can be made soft by a suitable 
annealing treatment, and it can be made free cutting by 
adding a small amount of lead to the mixture. Lead does 
not alloy with bronze, brass, nickel silver, or copper, but 
exists in separate minute particles of free lead scattered 
throughout the alloy. 

Yellow metal, or “Muntz metal” as it is also called, is 
sixty per cent. copper and forty per cent. zinc. Nails made 
from this metal are used in slate roofing, as it is harder and 
drives easier than copper. 

Nickel silver which was formerly known as “German 
Silver” is a form of brass to which a certain amount of 
nickel has been added. Nickel whitens brass, therefore the 
greater amount of nickel the whiter the brass. This alloy 
is composed of from sixty to sixty-five per cent. copper, 
from five to thirty per cent. nickel and the balance of the 
mixture is zinc. The alloy which is most generally 
used is what is known as “eighteen per cent. nickel silver.” 

The formula which is used by many of the larger 
foundries is composed of sixty-four per cent. copper, 
eighteen per cent. nickel, sixteen per cent. zinc and 
two per cent. tin. Nickel silver is not quite as soft and 
ductile as brass, but it may be worked with tools and be 
spun in practically the same manner. ‘The grain of this 
alloy is of a very fine and dense structure enabling the 
metal to take and retain a high polish under varied con- 
ditions. Practically all the so-called “white metals” and 
“white bronzes” are nickel silver alloys. Nickel silver 
alloys are extensively used for fittings on plumbing fix- 
tures (that is, faucets, traps, exposed supply and waste 
pipes, valves, etc.), hardware, toilet room accessories and 
all other attachments where a lasting bright metal is re- 
quired. With all high-class locks “German silver” keys 
are always furnished. This white metal naturally costs 
more than practically all forms of plating on brass, but it 
never wears off, no matter how often and long it is 
cleaned and polished. 


(Continued on page 70, Advertising Section) 
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REPLIES TO HEDLEY SEVALDSEN’S ARTICLE 
(Continued from page 225) 

And now to refute the most palpable arguments against 
this new type of home planning. Modern construction 
has practically eliminated the fire hazard of the attached 
garage and careful planning prevented the permeation of 
its odors into the house. As far as the sight of the man 
of the house working in his old clothes—surely it is a 
better thing to give people a chance to laugh than to gossip. 

The attached garage certainly has many added conveniences. 
It is easy to get in and out of, is conveniently heated, and 
leaves the back lawn undisturbed by drives and walks and 
suitable for a garden or outdoor living room, which, 
having a reasonable degree of privacy, can be enjoyed by 
the whole family. | gee 2 

As for our view of our neighbor’s garbage cans—give ¢ 
your landscape designer a chance and he will eliminate that -} 
undesirable feature. Incidentally, I live in a city which eee 8 
has no alleys. On the day of collection our trash and 
garbage must be set out on the curb in front of the 
house. What say you to that, Mr. Sevaldsen? 

Our traditionalist seems to think that the beauty in our 
homes will be sacrificed in this new arrangement. I think 
the majority of such homes already built can refute that 
statement. There is no reason why they can not be 
attractive, and certainly there are plenty of examples of 
the traditional plan which can lay no claim to beauty. 

So, in conclusion, 1 would say that 1 somehow believe 
that our lovely ladies in their evening gowns will enjoy 
the privacy of our living rooms, a stroll in our gardens 
—with, perhaps, refreshments served on the terrace under 
the flattering light of the moon and stars. 

Know you not that the breaking of tradition is the first 
step towards progress. No doubt our architects are striv- 
ing for something new, for dissatisfaction with the old 
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creates a demand for something new. Modern skyscrapers , Z 
and factories have met the new demands of modern busi- SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL, PELHAM BAY PARK 

ness. Is it not logical that modern homes should meet ELEVATION OF MONUMENT 

the new requirements of family life? John J. Sheridan, Architect 





WATER COLOR RENDERING BY JOHN J. SHERIDAN, ARCHITECT 
SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL, PELHAM BAY PARK 


J (See details on following pages) 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 


for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 
business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed under this heading free 


of charge. 
FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 


architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 
similar positions. Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be 


interested in any building material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 


charge, any information you may desire concerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month 


if they are to be imserted in the next issue. 


Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE MART 


C. T. Paul, 450 So. Columbus Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., would like to obtain the following copies of the 
White Pine Monographs: Vol. 2, No. 3; and Vol. 3, No. 1. 

H. Edwin Rieger, 704 Carpenter Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has for sale the following: Paul Marie 
Letarouilly’s Edifices de Rome Moderne, Bance Edition; 
Tome Premier, 1840; Tome Second, 1850; Tome Troi- 
sieme, 1857; Text in French. All in excellent condition 
with cloth bindings. No reasonable offer refused. 

Mrs. C. D. Illyes, 1112 N. College Ave., Bloomington, 
Indiana, has for sale issues of PENcit Points complete 
for the year 1927, 1928, and 1929. 

Harold Hill Blossom, Rms. 951-52, 10 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass., would like to obtain Vol. 2, No. 3, of the 
White Pine Series of Monographs. 

Eugene Schoen, Inc., 115 East 60th Street, New York, 
wishes a copy of October, 1930, Pencit Points. 

Alexander Selkirk, 113 N. Pearl Street, Albany, New 
York, has for sale issues of Pencit Ponts, complete, from 
the year 1922 through 1928, in excellent condition. 

James A. Salter, Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C., 
has for sale the following issues of the White Pine Series 
of Architectural Monographs: Vol. 3, Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6; 
Vol. 4, Nos. 1, 3, and 6; Vol. 5, No. 1; Vol. 6, Nos. 2, 
4, 5, and 6; Vols. 7, 8, 9, and 10, complete; Vol. 11, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 5, and 6; Vol. 12, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Wantep: Letter file, also drawing file cabinet, wood 
or steel. Telephone, Teaneck 6-9510W. 

William H. King, Jr., 603 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has for sale the following copies of PENcit Points: 
1920, complete; all except April, for 1921; January to 
December, 1922, inclusive; January to June, 1923, inclu- 
sive. Covers soiled from dust, otherwise in good condition. 

Frank E. Fox, 217 Magie Ave., Roselle Park, N. .J., 
would like to obtain copies of the Bulletins of the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design, up to, and including, 1926. 

Solomon Delevie, 103 Park Avenue, New York, has the 
following copies of Pencit Points for sale: 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, complete. Also a few earlier issues. 

For Sate: 5-volume set Putnam’s Fifteen Minutes of 
English, in Fabrikoid case, perfect condition. Price $6.00, 
prepaid. Communicate with Miss Green at PENciIL 
Points’ office. 


Architect with offices carefully planned, decorated and 
fully equipped for the reception of high-class clientele, 
will share with man of similar interests. Particularly de- 
sirable as New York headquarters for out-of-town concern. 
521 Fifth Avenue (Suite 1408), New York. 


PERSONALS 


W. A. O. MunseE.u has moved from Los Angeles, Calif., 
to 35 South Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 
MaxweE.tit A. Norcross, A.I.A., ano J. Byers Hays, 
A.I.A., who was formerly a member of the firm of Walker 
& Weeks, have formed a partnership for the practice of 
architecture, at 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Massena & pu Pont, ArcuHiTEcTs, have opened new offices 
at 921 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Construction & Reatty Limitrep, GENERAL ConTRAC- 
ToRS, have opened an office at 68 King Street, East, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

LawrENcE Hampton Hatuz, ArcuitTeEct, has moved his 
offices from Springfield, Ohio, to 651-3 Dayton Industries 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. Kenpatt Masten, A.I.A., has established an office at 
6809 Neptune Place, La Jolla, Calif. 

C. Browninc Vokes, ArcuiTeEct, formerly of New York, 
N. Y., is now practicing architecture in Hamilton, Ber- 
muda. Address, General Delivery. 

Henry C. Grote, ArcuHiITECT, has moved his office to 
the Dorris Bldg., Jefferson Street at Third Avenue, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Mailing address, P. O. Box 1742. 

A Maiuine Appress is desired in a New York Architect’s 
office, for a modest sum, by an architect from New York 
who intends to spend all his time in the country. Com- 
municate Statistical Department, PeNncit Pornts. 

Joun A. Lorenz, ArcHITECcT, has opened an office at 818 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lynn TroxEL AND CHARLES PaHL, JR., ARCHITECTS, 
have formed a partnership under the firm name of Troxel 
& Pahl, with offices at 201 Laird Bldg., Tiffin, Ohio. 
Cuirrorp Eaton Murray and Cuarves WILLIAM 
Goupy, Jr., ArcHiTEcTs, formerly with Smith, Hinchman 
& Grylls, have formed a partnership under the firm name 
of Murray & Goudy, with offices at First, State Savings 
Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Mich. A branch office is at 
620 Detroit Savings Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 74, 76, and 77, 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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ELDORADO PENCIL TALKS 
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METALS AND ALLOYS 
(Continued from page 240) 


Monel metal is a highly noncorrosive alley composed 


of about two-thirds nickel and one-third copper. It can 
be welded, brazed or soldered and can be forged similar to 
wrought iron. It is possible to make very fine castings 
from this metal, and the castings can be hand-tooled and 
chased almost if not quite equal to silver. In fact it is safe 
to say that practically anything which can be done with 
bronze can be done with Monel metal. It has the tensile 
strength and toughness of mild steel, and in sheet form 
it is almost if not quite as easy to work as sheet copper. 
As a corrosion resisting material it is unequalled by any 
other metal, except possibly chrome nickel steel, and as 
some corrosive agents affect one and not the other an exact 
comparison is impossible or practically so. As an orna- 
mental metal it has been used with great success for grilles, 
gates, railings, bank screens, check desks, and other orna- 
mental \work. In combination with bronze or brass or 
with both, some very charming effects have been worked 
out, and the possibilities are practically unlimited. In 
hotel, restaurant, and hospital work it has been used for all 
the various purposes which were previously enumerated 
for chrome nickel steel. As I stated in my article on 
Roofs and Roofing Materials (PenNcit Points for April, 
1930), it is ant excellent roofing material, is harder and 
stronger than copper and resists corrosion better than copper 
and most other metals. It was used on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station in New York, and has given wonderful 
satisfaction so far. The only reason it has not been used 
more frequently is the comparatively high cost. In addi- 
tion to its use as a roofing material it can be used for 
skylights, flashings, and wall coverings, especially where 
there are corrosive gases which would attack copper. In 
fact it can be used for any of the purposes for which 
sheet copper is used. 

With the great strides made in the development of 
metals and alloys during the past few years, aluminum 
has pushed to the front and is rapidly taking its place with 
the other corrosion resistive metals. To obtain the results 
with the use of the metal it must be alloyed with other 
metals. The various aluminum alloys can be cast, forged, 
rolled, drawn, and extruded. For castings, the alloy should 
contain five per cent. of silicon. For extruded or rolled 
sections the alloy contains one and one-quarter per cent. 
manganese and where additional strength and a greater re- 
sistance to corrosion are required five per cent. of silicon 
is added. If an alloy of exceptional strength and hard- 
ness is required it contains six-tenths of one per cent. 
magnesium and one per cent. silicon. To further 
strengthen this alloy it is given a heat treatment. Alumi- 
num alloys are easily worked and can be machined, 
soldered, and welded. They can be used for practically all 
ornamental purposes such as gates, grilles, screens, ele- 
vator doors, etc. The hard alloy makes door saddles which 
wear quite as well as brass or bronze, and at the present 
time a very extensive line of extruded shapes and rolled 
sections are being made. One great advantage in the use of 
aluminum alloys, especially for elevator doors, gates, and 
other moving objects, is its extreme lightness, about one- 
third that of steel, brass or bronze, which is an item worth 
considering. 

The foregoing is a brief review of the various alloys 
which are now being used in architectural work. There 
are a large number of other alloys, both ferrous and non- 
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ferrous, which do not enter into architectural work. Of 
these alloys I have made no mention as they do not con- 
cern the specification writer, draftsman, or architect. This 
can be safely said to be the age of alloys, due to the work 
of the chemist and the metallurgist. Also, it is the machine 
age, and except for the limited few, we have not the 
craftsmen that the earlier ages had, but we have mate- 
rials that they never had. The result of these conditions, 
added to the ever increasing cost of labor, makes it neces- 
sary to depend more and more upon the beauty of mate- 
rials and less upon the beauty of workmanship. 





SOME REMARKS ON WATERPROOFING 
By J. H. Van Houten, of Assen, Holland 


t was quite interesting to me, to read the articles 

about waterproofing, dampproofing and floor hardeners 

[ July, Pencit Points], by Mr. Emerson and the dis- 
cussions of this subject by Mr. Whitcraft [September, page 
769] and Mr. Stewart [November, page 927]. I think 
the article by Mr. Emerson is of much value to anyone 
who is interested in this subject. 

I just want to mention that though integral waterproof- 
ing, and also membrane waterproofing, may be very useful 
in some ways, they are not necessary in order to make a 
perfect watertight job. 

In this way I agree with Mr. Whitcraft that a water- 
tight concrete construction can be produced by a proper 
mixture of cement, sand, and coarse aggregates and good 
workmanship. 

Mr. Stewart mentions in his article that there are 
no specific examples given where watertight structures are 
made without integral or membrane waterproofing. In my 
ten years of practical experience prior to my going to 
America I never heard about integral or membrane water- 
proofing. In a water-soaked country like Holland all the 
cellars and basements, extending sometimes two or more 
stories below the surface, entirely submerged in water- 
soaked soil, are made of pure concrete, brickwork, or’ a 
combination of brickwork and concrete. 

Of course there are in Holland structures made which 
are not watertight, but they are quite rare. If it is pos- 
sible to make a good job with concrete without any ad- 
mixtures or applications, 1 would ask, why use any sub- 
stitutes which do not stand up like concrete and are maybe 
not everlasting, as is concrete. 

A flat roof covered with some asphalt product, such as 
membrane waterproofing is made from, consisting of two 
layers, will be guaranteed to be watertight for a period of 
about 15 years. If it has been proved, which I doubt, that 
a product consisting of coal tar or asphalt-saturated felt, 
bedded in and well mopped with hot coal tar pitch or hot 
asphalt is everlasting, will thus not be affected by water, 
cement mortar, or that no harm will be done when entirely 
enclosed by concrete or masonry, I would say, membrane 
waterproofing should be considered when skilled labor for 
making watertight concrete is not available. 

A mixture of 1 part cement, 1%4 parts sand and 2 
parts coarse aggregate is here mostly used in order to obtain 
a watertight concrete. The materials used must be of 
course of the best quality. The sand must be coarse river 
sand which is here in Holland dredged out of the great 
rivers, The gravel is obtained also by dredging out the 
great rivers and may not be smaller than 5 m/m and not 
bigger than 60 m/m. 























































A Symposium on Better Cooperation 


Between the Architectural Profession and 
the Manufacturer of Building Materials 


€ propose to devote a considerable 
\ ‘ / amount of space in our June issue to a 
symposium on the general subject of 
ways and means of securing closer and more 
intelligent cooperation between those who pro- 
duce and sell building materials, on the one 
hand, and the architects, specification writers, 
and draftsmen who consider and decide upon 
the use of these products in buildings, on the 
other. We are inviting a number of leading 
architects, officers of professional societies, 
specification writers, and chief draftsmen as 
well as representatives of a number of the im- 
portant producing organizations to contribute 
their ideas to the discussion. The printing of 
this collection of, we hope, constructively criti- 
cal material in Pencit Points will provide a 
document which may be of help in improving 
on the present and past situation. 

It is generally agreed that in the past, and 
even today, there is a great deal of lost motion, 
a tremendous waste of time, and a lack of satis- 
factory results for both parties involved in the 
process of distribution. What are the reasons 
for this state of affairs? Does the manufac- 
turer always select the best type of man to 
represent him in calling on the architect? Are 
men of proper qualifications for this activity 
available in sufficient numbers to meet the de- 
mand and, if not, is there any way of providing 
them? Do material salesmen frequently or 
seldom waste the time of the men in the archi- 
tectural offices upon whom they call through 
their lack of sufficient knowledge concerning the 
materials they are selling or lack of understand- 
ing of the architect’s problems? Do most 
architects make adequate and proper provision 
for receiving calls from manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives so that they and their assistants can 
benefit from the information these representa- 
tives have to impart? Is there any way to 
avoid wasting the material salesman’s time by 
preventing him from calling at inopportune 
times? Does not the existing state of affairs 
tend to waste much time for both parties, lead- 
ing to irritation and involving unnecessary ex- 
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pense which is eventually translated into terms 
of high cost for the ultimate consumer? Are 
there any ways in which the manufacturers 
could improve their methods of approach or 
the architects their methods of making contact 
which might make it easier for all concerned? 

These questions and many more which may 
come out in the discussion should be of vital 
interest to all. Right now, while things are 
comparatively slack, it is a good time to oil up 
this machinery of distribution so'that when the 
pressure of work is again upon us things will 
move more smoothly than they have in the past. 
Let the manufacturer organize his sales effort 
in the way that the majority of architects want 
it organized and let the architects so arrange 
the workings of their offices that their business 
relations with the manufacturers may be 
adjusted in the most expeditious and efficient 
manner. 

Now, although you—be you architect, specifi- 
cation writer, or draftsman—may not be directly 
invited by letter to contribute to this discussion, 
you may very likely have some worthwhile 
ideas on the subject. We therefore invite all 
who feel strongly that there are evils to be 
corrected, under the present system, to so ex- 
press themselves in our pages. We will print 
as many letters as the allotted space permits and 
will, of course, choose the most interesting and 
pertinent ones. Write us as much or as little 
as you wish and be as vigorous as the occasion 
demands. If you have a recent photograph of 
yourself include it and we will print it at the 
head of your contribution. Everyone, in a case 
like this, likes to look upon the face of the man 
who is talking to them. 

This symposium will supplement the dis- 
cussion on the same general subject which will 
take place at the joint meeting of the Producers’ 
Council and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects this month at San Antonio. In both their 
meeting and our symposium many present dis 
satisfactions should be brought out into the light 
of day and much good should thereby be 
accomplished. 
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POSITIVELY—PERMANENTLY—PROTECTED WITH CHENEY FLASHING 


HE New York Hospital-Cornell 

Medical College Association Build- 
ings mark a supreme achievement in 
Hospital Architecture of the present 
day and will stand for generations— 
a glorious tribute to the Medical Pro- 
fession. 


| resonant among the many mod- 
ern materials used in the construc- 
tion of this massive group will be found 
the equally modern Cheney Interlock - 
ing Thru-wal] Flashing— installed to 
prevent seepageand leaks inthe masonry 
walls —for hospital walls must be abso- 
lutely free from dampness or the pos- 
sibility of dampness ever penetrating. 


tbe miles of Cheney Flashing have 
already been used in the first units 
of the group—and not as an experi- 
ment—for it is significant that the 
Architects and Contractors have again 
specified more than three and one-half 
miles for use in two other units now 
under construction. 


\CHENEY \ 


INTERLOCKING 
THRU-WALL FLASHING 





NEW YORK HOSPITAL- 
CORNELL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
BUILDINGS 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch ¢y Abbott, 
Architects 
Marc Eidlitz ¢y Sons, Gen. Contractors 


A few of the many new Hospitals 
protected with Cheney Flashing. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: 
Baltimore City Hospital 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS : 
Children’s Hospital, City Hospital, Jackson 
Memorial Hospital 
INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA : 
Indiana State Hospital 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE : 
Meharry Medical College Hospital 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND: 
Rhode Island Hospital 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS : 
Spring field Hospital 
UTICA, NEW YORK: 
Faxton Hospital 
WASHINGTON, D.C. : 
Walter Reed Hospital 
U. S. VETERANS HOSPITALS: 
Lexington, Ky. Lincoln, Neb. North Chi- 
cago, Ill. Northampton, Mass. 





THE CHENEY COMPANY 
WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh 





Rageehd Interlocking Thru-wall 
Flashing is the only Thru-wall 
Copper-flashing on the market today 
that scientifically prevents seepage, 
leaks, efflorescence, rusting of steel 
spandrels and lintels and disintegration 
of masonry walls by running com- 
pletely thru the masonry wall and form- 
ing a positive unbreakable key-bond in 
every direction within the mortar bed. 


‘Pomaiedel Flashing is made of 16- 
ounce copper, comes to the job 
ready-made to exact shape—and slips 
easily into the mortar bed as the ma- 
sonry progresses without soldering or 
loss of time; the ends hook together 
to form a continuous flashing. 


Wiseiindel SERVICE—Our engi- 
neersare available toassist in super- 
vising installations and detailing plans 
and specifications. There’s no obliga- 
tion. Valuable information is contained 
in the new Cheney Catalog, which will 
be sent gladly on request. 
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